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The Floo 


This is what happened when men proved that 
tire bills could be cut in two: 

In 1907 we sold 28,685 tires. 

In 1908 we sold 51,542 tires. 

In 1909 we sold 105,127 tires. 

In 1910 we sold 210,762 tires. 

In 1911 we sold 409,521 tires. 

That’s pneumatic automobile tires alone. 

So far this year the demand has run three times 


that of 1911. 








Are All These 


Note how that demand doubles 
every year—grows and grows with 
increasing experience. 

Today — after 900,000 have been 


tested out—the demand is growing 
faster than ever. 

Yet for years these’ tires cost one- 
fifth more than other standard tires. 
Now they cost but an equal price. 

Can you think these men mistaken 
—these motor car makers, these tens 
of thousands of users who have come 
to this patented tire / 


They Sought 
What You Are Seeking 
They sought for a way to cut tire 
We proved that these 
tires could do it. 


bills in two. 


They sought tires which can’t rim- 
eut. One glance at these tires proves 
rim-cutting impossible. 

They sought oversize tires, 
eare of their extras—to save the blow- 
outs due to overloading. And they 
found this oversize without extra cost 
in No-Rim-Cut tires. 


to take 


That’s why they bought, in the year 
1911, 409,521 


Loss—$20 Per Tire 


We figure the average loss of men 
who don’t use them at $20 per tire. 


Goodyear tires. 


course, with the sizes. 


One 


It varies, of 
And care or abuse affects it. 


can’t be exact on these savings. 


We figure it this way. 

Statistics show that 23 per cent of 
all ruined clincher tires are rim-cut. 
No-Rim-Cut tires wipe out that loss 
entirely. 

Ten per cent oversize, under average 
conditions, adds 25 per cent to the tire 


mileage. And 


-Like Advance of 
No-Rim-Cut Tires —10% Oversize 


This is what happened when motor car makers 
made their final comparisons: 


44 makers in 1910 contracted for Goodyear tires. 


64 makers for 1911— 


127 makers for 1912. 


And these makers are experts on tires. 
No-Rim-Cut tires now far outsell any other 


make. 


And the demand is six times larger than 


two years ago. It’s the coming tire. 





The clincher tire is the old-type 
tire—the hooked-base tire—which No- 
Rim-Cut tires are displacing. 

This No-Rim-Cut feature, plus the 
oversize feature, will save motor car 
owners this year, we figure, a million 
dollars a month. 


The Only 
No-Rim-Cut Tires 
In No-Rim-Cut tires there are 


three flat bands of 126 braided wires 
vuleanized into the tire base. These 


wires make the tire base unstretch- 


able. 

These tires stay on without hook- 
ing to the rims, because nothing can 
them off the rim until you 


remove the 


force 





No-Rim - Cut 
tires, meas 
ured by air 
capacity. av 
erage 16.7 per 
cent larger 
than five lead 


ing makes of 





clinchers. 


(jOOD»YEAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads you use this 


removable 
flange. Then 
they slip off 
in an instant. 

Your re- 
movable rim 
flanges, when 


are 





tire, 





Men Mistaken ? 


curved outward instead of inward. 
That’s why they can’t cut the tire. 
We control by patents the only way 
to make a practical tire of this type. 
Other devices, used to meet our com- 
petition, 
which we explain in our Tire Book. 


have serious shortcomings 

That is why the demand for hook- 
less tires centers on Goodyear No- 
Rim-Cut tires. Nothing else known 
can take the place of these bands of 
braided wires. 

These patented tires now cost no 
more than other standard tires. They 
fit any standard rim, quick-detachable 
or demountable. So, when you give 
up clinchers, don’t adopt experimental 
tires. 

More and more, the men who know 
best are insisting on Goodyear No- 
Rim-Cut tires. Soon or late, you are 
bound to come to them. 


Our 1912 Tire Book—based on 13 
years spent in tire making—is filled with 


facts you should know. Ask us to mail § 


it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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LEARN SUCCESS 
SHORTHAND 


Let the world’s leading institution 
of expert court reporters give vou per- 
sonal, practical instruction in Success 
Shorthand. 

The best course for beginners; a post 
graduate and perfection course for stenog- 
raphers. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 

We have graduated thousands of high-class 
commercial stenographers, private secretaries, 
and persons who have used shorthand to enter 
business life, and a greater number of expert 
court reporters in the last six years than has 
any other shorthand school in America. 

Our graduates have established highest 
world’s records and have been awarded cham- 
pionship trophies in International Speed and 
Accuracy contests of stenographers. 

We teach by mail and by personal instruc- 
tion. Write today for interesting, free cata- 
logue. If a stenographer, state system used. 
SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 

W. L. JAMEs, Chief Instructor. 
Suite 72, Schiller Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 














BE AN ELECTRIC METERMAN 





“) The rapid introduction of electricity is creating hundreds of 

iz} new positions each year. Instruments and Meters are used Ni 
7| wherever Electricity is used. Trained men must be had to 

4 maintain these Instruments and Meters. 


Metermen Earn Big 


Our course will quality you for a position as Meterraan. Prac- 
tical~easy to learmn—recommended by leading electrical men 








Money 





Seo 


Our Employment Bureau assists graduates. 
Tuition low. Terms easy. 

Write to-day for FREE booklet 
—tells all about this new field and 
our instruction. Write me person- 
ally, C. S. Tumbleson, Secretary. 
Ft. Wayne Correspondence School 

472 Shoafi Bidg., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


“Oldest and Largest School of lis Kind 


























L A STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL. B. 


Only recognized resident law school in U. S., Conferring Degree 
of Bachelor of Laws—LL. B.—by correspondence. Only law schoo! in 
U. S. conducting standard resident school and giving same instrue- 
tion, by mail. Over 450 elass-room lectures. Faculty of over 30 
prominent lawyers. Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar ex- 
amination, Only law school giving Complete Course in Oratory and 
Publie Speaking. School highly endorsed and recommended by Gov. 
Oticials, Business Men, Noted Lawyers and Students. Only institu- 
tion of its kind in the world. Send today for Large Handsomely 11- 
lustrated Prospeetas. Special courses for Business Men and Bankers. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 1176 Ellsworth Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 





‘ou are no greater intellectually 

than your memory. Send today for 

my free book ‘‘How to Remember’’—F'aces, 

ames, Studies—Develops Will, Concentration, Self- 
Contidence, Conversation, Public Speaking. Address 








DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL,’71 Aud’t’m Bldg., Chicago 


STUDY _High-Grade 


Instruction by 
Correspondence 


Prepares for the bar. Three 
Courses: College, Post 
Graduate and Business Law. 
Twentieth year. Classes 
begin each month. Send for catalog giving rules & 
for admission to the bar of the several states, 





Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
505 Reaper Block, Chicago 


The Original School 


and the Greatest 

21 years of vital legal training—training 
that has made masters, and won highest 
endorsement, Graduates are practicing 
in every state. Complete College Courses 
covering every legal matter, prepared and 
taught by experts. Ambitious young men 
with limited time and money write for 
catalogue and “evidence.” 

Sprague Correspondence School of Law 

240 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 














| TEACH 


OAL 
BY MAIL 


{ won the World’s First Prize for best course 
in Penmanship. Under my guidance many are 

becoming expert penmen. Am placing many 
of my students as instructors in commercial col- 
leges at high salaries. If you wish to become a bet- 
ter penman,write me. I willsend you FREE one 

of my Favorite Pens and a copy of the Ransomerian Journal, 


C. W. RANSOM, 339 Minor Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


















FG ob ote M3 0-3-4 e-8 od obs 
MO and WIRELESS 

At My Practical School. Splendid demand for 
agents. We also Le Station Agency 
ocoupy our own 2 
large modern buildings oe <d with R. R. Dis- 
patchers and Western Union Wires and Wireless 
Station. Endorsed by Railroad, Wireless 
and Western Union OMei xelusive 
Methods, Teachers are practical experts. Living 
expenses earned. Easy payments. (atalogs Free. 
GEORGE M. DODGE, Pres., Dodge's Institute, 
Established 1874 5th St., Valparaiso, Ind. 
own modern text— prepared by 
deans and professors from the big 
law colleges—Harvard, Chieago. 

Excellent prices will be paid for 

Address Scenario Editor. 

Lubin Mfg. Co., 2006 Indiana Ave., Phila., Pa. 


A STUDY AT HOME 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Illino’ 
| Write for circular of Instructions. 






























Graduate correspondence students 
most successful at barexamination. 
Write today for proof and our free 
112-page catalog. We make your 
home a university. Leading home- 
Towa, Stanford and others. Very low cost and easy terms. Also busin 
law. We guarantee to coach free a graduate failing t« © pass any barexan 
LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Box 8362, Chicago, Ill. 
| WANTED F ° ; 
scenarios For Moving Pictures 


study law course in America, Our 
MELODRAMATIC or 











Strong original plots. 
COMEDY, 


00d storie 
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C4Ask the man who owns one’ 





DRAWN FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


The Packard predominates in the 
mountains and wherever tourists 
congregate. 
on Fifth 


It also predominates 


New York 


Avenue, 








Packard Motor Car ss Detroit 
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the cigar is the only judge as 
to whether it suits his taste. 


The Panza Panetella is hand 
made,all long-stripped Havana 
filler. An affidavit to this ef- 
fect goes with each box. A 
good clear Havana cigar does 
two things when  burning,— 

shrinks and holds a long ash. 
(See cut of Panza Panetella.) 

“he Panza draws easy. A 
royal, good smoke for the man 
who likes it. 


That’s the point! “The man 
who likes it.’ Zvery man 
won’t like this cigar any more 
than every man will like the 
same girl! Tastes differ. 


But—there’s a whole lot of 
men who do like the Panza 
Panetella and they keep us 
busy supplying them. 

3ut like every other manu- 
facturer, we want more busi- 
ness. HERE’S OUR PROP- 
OSITION. Match a two dollar 
bill against our say-so and we'll 
send you a box of 50 Panza 
Panetellas prepaid. Puta 
match to ten of them—smoke 
emup. If they suit your taste 
you’ ve got something good and 
you'll be happy. 

If they don’t—fire the other forty 
back to us within ten days, and 
you'll get your two dollars re- 
turned. That’s fair, isn’t it? 

If you can’t get your nerve up 
to risking the two spot before you 
see the cigars—why —we're game 
on that. Send us your name on 
your business stationery and we'll 
send the cigars anyhow. After 
smoking ten, if they suit, send us 
the two dollars—otherwise, return 

e/ the other forty at our expense. 
This offer good in the United 
States only. 


PANZA CIGAR CO. ’ 
15 So. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Actual 
Photo. 
Full Size 
534 in. long 














URBRUG’S 
ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


The Tobaccos are all aged. Age improves 
flavor; adds mildness; prevents biting. In 
the blending, seven different tobaccos are 
used. Surbrug’s ‘‘Arcadia”’ is in a class 
by itself—nothing so rich in flavor—so 
exhilarating in quality. A mild stimulant. 
At Your Dealer's. 
SEND 10 CENTS for sample which will convince. 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
204 Broadway New York 














REAL MONEY SAVERS 

Entirely different from the 

ordinary waterproof collar in 

style and appearance. Youcan't 

tell them fromlinen. Collars 25c— 

Cuffs 50« it dealers—Style Book Free, 
THE oe ' ITON CO. 

5 Broadway, N. Y. 





Established 

















A perfect lighter. Occupies no more space in the 
cket than a pencil. Indispensable to 
every smoker, hunter, fisherman, 
andautomobilist. Heavily 
nickel plated. 
Stamps ac- 
cepted. 





perfect ignition. : 

Satisfaction guaranteed 

or money refunded. Postpaid 

35c. 4for $1.00. Complete with 

pocket clip. Special proposition to agents 


and dealers. SCHILLER MFG.CO., Dept. C 12, CHICAGO 


ENGINE BOOK 












Write just “Engine Book” on postal with name and address. 
I'll send you free 52 pg gph geogse engines, full of very 
latest, up-to-the-minute facts. Proves how no farmer or shop 
an afford miss this when Galloway saves 50 to $300 on an 

mst and 


absolutely first-class engine Material and labor at ce 
one small factory profit, selling direct 0 days’ trial. Write 
ok now William Galloway, Pres 
WILLIAM GALLOWAY CoO. 
1865T Galloway Station, Waterloo, Iowa. 











Handeomely iliustensed ( Mee my free. 
DORRETY, Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 





Chicago, Il. 


108 al! diff., Transvaa!,Ser) ia, Brazil, Peru, Cape G.H., Mexico, 
Natal, Java.etc., and Album !O0c. 1000 Finely Mixed, 25e. 6 
diff. U.S.,35e. 1000 hinges. Se. Agts.wtd., 50 per ct, List Free 





I buy stamps. C. Stegman, 594 to Brilliante Av., St. Lou's, Mo. 
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If you have a commodity to sell and want to put it on the market, COLLIER’S CLASSIFIED 
COLUMNS can help you. 


In the 500,000 homes into which Collier’s goes each week, there are dozens of able men and 
women who are on the lookout for an opportunity to better their present position and increase their 


earning capacity. 


There is only one “‘if’’—Your proposition must be reliable and must possess real possibilities. 
If this is so, you cannot help but find it profitable to advertise in these columns. 


Four lines is the minimum space accepted; fifteen lines the maximum. 





REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA 
FROM PEANUT FIELDS OF VA. TO ORANGE 
Groves of Fla. Thru 6 richest Sou. States on S. A. L. Ry. 
Big profits growing fruits and vegetables. In Manatee 
County, Fla., raise 2 to 3 crops yearly, net $500 to $1000 
an acre. Lands cheap. Booklet free. J. A. Pride, Gen. 
Ind. Agt., Seaboard Air Line Ry., Suite 501, Norfolk, Va. 


LOUISIANA 


FINE FARMING OPPORTUNITY IN LOUISI- 
ana. 60 miles from New Orleans on I. C. R. R. Temper- 
ate climate, good markets, splendid stock country with 
natural forage. $20 per acre. Terms reasonable. Ad- 
dress, C. H. McNie, Box 122, Kentwood, 


TEXAS 
NOTHING DOWN—9 YEARS TO PAY—BUYS 
rich fertile land in the prosperous Texas Panhandle. Only 
$20 an acre—only 6% interest. For Panhandle folder de- 
scribing soil, climate, rainfall and crops, and free subscrip- 
tion to “Earth” write C. L. Seagraves, General Colonizati 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS SELL MADE-TO-MEASURE UNDER- 
wear, Mill to Wearer, permanent exclusive rights. Sam- 
les furnished reliable parties. Also few more agents for 
McKibban Hosiery direct to wearer. McKibban Sales 
Agency, Lehigh and Mascher Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS. MEN AND WOMEN MAKE BIG 
money, 50 to 500 sales in every office building. Almost 
every user of desk telephone pays by ad on sight for Em- 
pire Cord Holder. Sample 12c. Empire Supply Co., Chicago. 


AGENTS: NEW INTRODUCTORY RAZOR 
offer. $3.00 Automatic Stropper free with every sale. Big 
profits. Write at once for full particulars. Tungsten 
Steel Razor Co., 1717 Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 


YOU CAN MAKE $$$$ AS OUR GENERAL 
or local agent. Household necessity that saves 80%. Per- 


rofits. sample. Write. 





Agent, A., T. &S. F. Ry., 1182 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


VIRGINIA 


FARM IN SUNNY VIRGINIA, DELIGHTFUL 
climate, abundant rainfall, fertile ten acre truck, poultry 
and fruit farm $275. Farms low as $15 peracre. For 134 

free booklet address K. T. Crawley, Ind. Agt. C. & O. 

y., Richmond, Va., Box AL. 


VIRGINIA APPLE ORCHARDS PAY BIG 
profits. $350.00 on long time and easy payments buys a 
ten-acre apple orchard tract in the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia—other lands $15 per acre and up. 
Write for beautiful booklets and excursion rates. fF. H. 
LaBaume, Agr’! Agt., N.& W. Ry., Box 3091, Roanoke, Va. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA'S SANTA CLARA VALLEY, 
known as the “poor man’s paradise,” surrounds Sunnyvale, 
the manufacturing suburb of San Francisco. Ideal climate. 
Best soil for fruit, truck gardening, chicken ranching and 
diversified farming. Ample water. Write to-day for new 
fifty page illustrated book, mailed free. Address Sunnyvale 
Chamber of Commerce, 35 Crossman Bldg., Sunnyvale, Cal. 


JNVESTMENTS 


INVESTORS IN 28 STATES AND 2 FOREIGN 
countries buy our First Farm Mortgages—Large or small 
amounts furnished. Send for booklet “M” and list of offer- 
ings. E. J. Lander & Co., Grand Forks,N.D. Highest refs. 


7% MORTGAGES ON FARMS AND IMPROVED 
city property. Absolutely reliable. Noonan Loan and 
Realty Company, 236 Lee Building, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 


SIX PER CENT FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
$500 and $1000 denominations; duein 4 years; semi-annual 
interest; well secured on good farming lands; write for 
particulars to First National Bank, Casselton, N. D. 


FARM LOANS 


EIGHT PER CENT MONEY WANTED ON 
Three to Five-year loans; principal and interest guaran- 
teed. Only Fifty per cent of the actual value of the prop- 
erty covered by these mortgages on first-class city real 
estate. ‘Interest annually or semiannually. No extra 
charge for collecting interest or principal when due. In- 
terest will be sent to any bank or post office in the United 
States. Write J. D. Ward, Collinsville, Okla. 


DIE MAKING and METAL STAMPING 


WE ARE EQUIPPED TO MAKE DIES AND 
metal stampings of all kinds. If you have a new patent 
and want the dies and goods made we can make them. No 
job too small or large for us to handle. Send sample. 
Edgren Mfg. Co., Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 


TYPEWRITERS, OFFICE SUPPLIES 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN 
America. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Rem- 
ingtons, etc. +4 to 44 mfrs. prices, (many less)—rented 
anywhere—applying rent on price. First class machines— 
rent one.and judge on these most liberal terms. Write 
for catalog 121, Typewriter Emporium, (Estab. 1892), 
34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


TRADE SCHOOLS 


ELECTRICITY, PLUMBING, BRICKLAYING. 
Painting, Decorating & Mechanical Drafting, taught quick- 
ly by expert workmen. Actual work takes place of books, 
Tools, materials Free. Splendid positions open. Oldest, 
largest, best equipped trade school. Catalog Free. Coyne 
National Trade Schools, 84 E. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill. 


DUPLICATING DEVICES 


YOU CAN MAKE 50 DUPLICATE COPIES 
from every letter you write with pen or typewriter by using 
our ‘‘Modern” Duplicator. $3.60Complete. Booklet Free. 
W. E. Durkin, Reeves & Co., 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


COLLECTIONS 


“RED STREAKS OF HONESTY EXIST IN 
everybody,” and thereby I collect over $200,000 yearly from 
honest debts all over the world. Write for my Red Streak 
Book, free. Francis G. Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, U.S.A. ‘Some People Don’t Like Us.” 


COLLIER’S CLASSIFIED COLUMNS 


A PAGE DEVOTED TO SMALLER ADVER- 
tisements divided into different classifications. This paye 
offers many opportunities to many people—and those who 
read the advertisements may rest assured that the claims 
made have been thoroughly investigated and found to be in 
every way reliable. Rate per line, $2.50 with 3% discount 
for cash with the order. Four lines smallest, and fifteen 
lines largest, copy accepted. There is a 1634% discount 
allowed on six-time consecutive orders. all deducted from 
each sixth insertion. For further information write 
Collier’s Classified Columns, 423 West 13th St., New York 


} 
+ 


Pitkin & Co., 72 Pithin’ Block, Newark, N. Y. 


A FORTUNE IN THIS EXCLUSIVE AGENCY. 
Universal market; quick sales; repeat orders, large vol- 
ume, cash business, no credit, risk or losses; high class, 
per it office busi Write for particulars—L. E. 
B. Sales Company, 115 Broadway, New York. 





FREE SAMPLE GOES WITH FIRST LETTER. 
Something new. Every firm wants it. Orders $1.00 to 
100. Big demand everywhere. Nice = business. 
riteatonce. Metallic Sign Co., 432 N. Clark, Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL CIGAR MOISTEN- 
ers to stores. Newinvention. Different from all others. Nuex- 
perience required. Big profits. For full information, terms, 
etc., address Drake Mfg. Co., 141 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BUTTER BILLS CUT NEARLY HALF. WON- 
derfulmachine. Makes two poundsof butterfrom one pound 
of butter and one pint of milk in two minutes. 13344% profit. 
American Supply Co., 35 North Dearborn St., Chicago. 


AGENTS—HANDKEERCHIEEFS, DRESS GOODS. 
Rep a big fact Sales run $50 to $10. 
Easy work. No experience needed. FreeSamples. Credit. 
Freeport Manufacturing Co., 72 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WANTED—ONE LIVE MAN IN EACH TOWN 
to take orders for men’s made to measure clothes. No 
money required. Latest styles and lowest prices. You can 
build up a permanent business and make a splendid salary 
each day. @ pay express, ship subject to examination 
and guarantee fit. Send your name — for agency and 
freesamples. Weusethe Union Label on all our garments. 
Regal Tailoring Co., 542 Regal Bldg., Chicago. 


UR NEW FACTORY JUST OPENED. 
Big line of new, down-to-date specialties. Red hot sellers. 
Big profits. General agents wanted. Exclusive selling 
rights. Edgren Mfg. Co., Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 


“ALCA” THE FAMOUS $6.00 VACUUM 
Cleaner seeks a few more willing agents to show its merits 
and promises prosperity and success in return. Write for 
gilt-edge proposition. AlcaCo., 366 W.50th St., Dept.C, N.Y. 


AGENTS FOR MEN’S TAILORING. BEAUTI- 
ful styles, low prices, easy business, big profits. We pre- 
pay express and guarantee perfect fit. Write for free 
sample outfit and inside price on suit for yourself. Great 
opportunity. Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 458, Chicago. 


MEN TO CALL ON WOMEN AND DEMON- 
strate money-saving, work-saving, patented household ar- 
ticle; sells for $2.50; half profit; not sold in stores; exclu- 
sive agency; new men sell 7 to 10a day; samples loaned 
S. G. Chase, Manager, Milwaukee, Wis. 


EARN MONEY IN SPARE TIME. 
The National Dress Goods Co., New York, needs a com- 
petent responsible woman to represent them in each local- 
ity. Pleasant, permanent work. Free outfit, good pay. 
Write today for full particulars. National Dress Goods 
Company, Dept. 14, No. 260 West Broadway, New York. 


DAVIS CREW MANAGERS MAKE BIG 
mon Our flashy and sensible soaps and toilet articles 
combinations get the coin. Big 1912 business just starting. 
Get in line. Davis Soap Works, Crew Dept. Chicago. 


ADVERTISING STICKERS! ALL KINDS! ALL 
Prices! Inexpensive and effective advertising. A universal 
business help. Send today for price list. Splendid field for 
agents. St. Louis Sticker Co., Dept. 4, St. Louis, Mo. 


GOOD LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 
For St. Louis Grand Prize line of Carpet Sweepers. 
(“National’’). Thousands of half worn out sweepers 
replaced where sale of ordinary sweeper is not possible. 
New model just out with special brush adjustment for 
long and short nap carpets; even sweeps a bare floor. 
Retail $3.00 to $5.00; 100% proposition. Tested and 
approved Good Housekeeping Institute. Write G. Q. 
Porter, 98 Warren St., Newark, N. J. 


PICTURE PLAYWRIGHTS’ SCHOOLS 


WRITE IDEAS FOR MOVING PICTURE 
plays. Make big income in spare time. Easy fascinating 
work. Literary excellence unnecessary. We'll show you. 
National Institute, 201 Gaiety Theatre Bldg., New York. 








MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. YOU 
an write them. We teach you by mail. No experi- 
ence needed. Big demand and good pay. Details free 


Ass’d M. P. Schools, 675 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


PANAMA CANAL JEWEL STONES 


BEAUTIFUL CUT JEWEL STONES FROM 
the bottom of the Panama Canal. Cut ready for scarf 
pin, cuff link, and ring mountings. Forwarded prepaid on 
receipt of $1.00. Panama Gem and Curio Collectors, 
Ancon, Canal Zone, Panama, 


“MODERN” SELF-HEATING INTERCHANGE- 
able ironsand stands now indemand. 100% profit. Sample 
outfits furnished. Reserve territory by writing for Cat.‘‘C.” 
Modern Specialties Mfg. Co., Goshen, Ind. (Patentees). 


MY—HOW THEY FALL FOR OUR “LUCKY 
*leven”’ toilet combination ($3.20 value); you sell for $1.00; 
We manufacture; you save middleman’s profit; our new 


colored circular is like — the real yee free to work- 
ers; act today. Davis Soap Works, 210 Davis Bldg.,Chicago. 


A 400% PROFIT ON GLIDING CASTERS—JUST 
out. Anyone can put them on. Sell 12 to 100 sets first visit 
at 10c. or 15c. set. Cost 3c. Won't scratch floors. Save 
Carpets, Ru; Furniture, in homes, hotels—everywhere. 
Delighted they send you to neighbors. Samples 4c. 
Evergrip Caster Co. (Dept. B), 22 Warren St., New York. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY TO 
sell the Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Good com- 
mission paid. Immense profits earned. Write for terms. 
Novelty Cutlery Company, No. 240 Bar St., Canton, O. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED TO CONTROL 
exclusive agencies, rapid-selling, low priced specialty. 
Universal demand, plenty repeat orders; good profit to 
hustlers. Write for free sample and terms to-day. 
The G. V. Sales Co., 144 Nassau St., New York City. 


AGENTS WANTED—LATEST HIGH GRADE 
sanitary specialty. Every home, hotel, factory and office 
buys on sight. Soon pays for itself. Big profits. Write 

ay. The Watrous Co., 1655 Fisher Bldg., Chicago. 


EARN MORE MONEYEASY. SELL GUARAN- 
teed Photo Pocket Cutlery. Scientifically tempered. Take big 
orders from lodges, manufacturers, individuals. Big profits. 
Write quick. Canton Cutlery Co., Dept.{C-21, Canton, O. 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED IN EACH TOWN 
to sell our underwear, hosiery, neckties, and sweaters direct 
to wearer on commission. Profitable opportunity with per- 
manent future because every article is guaran satisfac- 
tory or money refunded. rite for Spring and Summer 
catalogue. Steadfast Mills, 25 Courtland St., Cohoes, N. Y. 


AGENTS! PORTRAITS, 35c; FRAMES, 15c; 
Sheet Pictures, 1c; Stereoscopes, 25c; Viewe, 1c. 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., Dept. 2362, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


AGENTS, BIG PROFITS. BRANDT’S PAT- 
ented Automatic Razor Stropper, automatically puts a 
perfect edge on any Razor, old style or safety. Retails at 
$2. Big seller. Everyman wants one. Write quickly for 
terms, prices and territory. B. Brandt Cutlery Co., 84 
West Broadway, New York City. 


AGENTS—IT COSTS ME ABOUT $2 TO SE- 
cure your name and ship sample machine, but it’s a 
dead sure way of convincing you I’ve got the best 
household invention on earth. Branch office being 
established in every town. Elmer E. Stevens, 1272 
Adams Express Building, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED: LIVE AGENTS TO SELL OUR 
Eureka Steel Ranges from wagons for Cash, Notes or on 
time-payments. Write for Catalogue. Eureka Steel 
Range Co., O’Fallon, Il. 


WRITE US TODAY ABOUT OUR “26” BEST 
sellers in New Idea Sanitary Brushes. Our proposition ap- 
peals to hustling agents everywhere. Work steady and 
commission large. L[lustrated booklet sent on request. 
D. L. Silver & Co., Dept. C, Clayton, N. J. 


TAILORING SALESMEN WANTED TO TAKE 
orders for our Guaranteed Made to Order Clothes. Suits— 
$10 up. No capital required. Write today for Territory 
and Complete equipment, Address Warrington W. & W. 
Mills, 172 West Adams St., Department 422, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS HAVE STEADY INCOME SELLING 
novelty changeable signs, gold and silver letters; in de- 
mand by all merchants; our burglar alarms are good 
sellers. Climax Novelty Co., 400 Gay Bldg., St. Louis. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR 
gold and silver letters for Stores and Office windows, easily 
applied. Big demand everywhere. Postal brings free 
sample. Metallic Sign Letter Co., 432 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


AGENTS: TO SELL THE NEWEST ELECTRIC 
appliance on the market; sold everywhere there is elec- 
tricity, in the home and office; liberal profit; sales-driv- 
ing sample, weighs a pound, no experience or know!l- 
edge of electricity required; it shows how to use one 
light instead of two and get the same results; sells for 
$3.50 and saves the purchaser an investment of $25; 
write for particulars. The Handy Light Co., 725 East 
Eighth Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MUSIC LESSONS 


STUDY MUSIC UNDER AMERICA’S GREAT- 
est teachers, without the inconvenience and expense of 
leaving home. Our Correspondence Music Lessons are en- 
dorsed by the World’s greatest authorities: Paderewski, 
Leschetizky, Sousa, Moszkowski, Guilmant, Damrosch, 
Frank W. Gunsaulus, etc. Piano lessons by the great Sher- 
wood; Harmony (Rosenbecker); Composition (Protheroe); 
Public School Music ( Frances E. Clark); Singing (with aid 
of Phonograph), Violin, Cornet, History, etc. Teachers or 
Beginners Courses, Diploma granted. Write today for 
free 64-page handsomely illustrated ““Book of Proof’ and 
sample lessons. State age, branch of music in which in- 
terested, previous musical instruction and your object in 
further study. Siegel-Myers Correspondence School of 
Music, 2445 Mone « Block, Chicago, Tl. 


PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS 


MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE je 
sponsible Patent Lawyers, 606 F St., Washington, pe. 
Send for 50th Anniversary booklet—free. Valuable for 
inventors and manufacturers. Highest References. 


PATENTS. HOW TO GET EVERY DOLLAR 
te invention is worth. md 8c for our new 128-page 
ook, of greater interest and value to inventors and patent 
owners than any other bookin print. R.S. & A. B. Lacey, 
Dept. 51, Washington, D. C. 


OF INTEREST TO INVENTORS 


“INVENTION PROTECTION” BY A SUCCESS. 
ful inventor tells why some inventors fail and others suc- 
ceed. Sent postpaid upon receipt of 25c. Write today. 
S. L Prescott, 111 5th Ave., N. Y. City. 


AUTO INSTRUCTION 


BE AN AUTO EXPERT. FINE POSITIONS 
open for chauffeurs and salesmen Now. Easy work, Big 
Pay. We teach you at home by charts, diagrams and 
model. Highest endorsements. Small payment to start. 
Write for new 1912 book—Free. Practical Auto School, 
115A Pearl St., New York. 


AUTOS and SUNDRIES 


ENGINE TROUBLE TEXT BOOK. GIVES 
plain language, remedies for every engine ailment. Keeps 
your car running, saves dollars. 56 pages illustrated, 
Get it now. Send 10c. Breeze Carbureters, Newark, N. J. 


STAMPS, COINS, and CURIOS 


STAMPS FREE:—A FINE, RARE ECUADO 
stamp cat. value 50c, or 4 diff. Soudan (camel), stamp tise 
stamp premium offers, etc., for 2c postage. If you collect 
write us. W.C. Phillips & Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 


SALESMEN WANTEDIN EVERY STATE AND 
county handle our line household brushes, 100% commis- 
sion. Fine opportunity. Write for particulars and terri- 
tory. Bradley Brush Co., 602 West Lake St., Chicago, Ills. 


NO COMPETITION—LARGE PROFITS—NOT 
sold in stores—Kwicksharp, only automatic knife sharp- 
ener made. Exclusive territory open to hustlers. We 
back you up by advertising extensively. Write today. 
Spengler Co., 35 E. 28th St., New York. 


SALESMEN SELL OUR GASOLINE AND 
Electric Lights and Appliances in country and small towns. 
All Prices. Quick Sales. Big Profits. Write. National 
Stamping & Electric Works, 418 So. Clinton St., Chicago. 


SALESMEN WANTED TO HANDLE COM- 
plete line of formaldehyde fumigators, liquid soap, 
sweeping compound, modern disinfectants and sanitary 
supplies. The Formacone Co., 42 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


WANTED—LIVE MAN TO TAKE ORDERS 
for our Handy Dandy made-to-measure men’s tailored 
suits from $10.00 to $25.00. We furnish complete outfit 
free of charge. Experience not essential, we want a 
hustler. Splendid opportunity to make big money. The 
Handy Dandy Line, 415 So. Sangamon St., Chicago. 


SALESMEN: EXPERIENCED LOOSE LEAF 
specialty men, with trade in manifolding and loose leaf 
ideas, can earn good money and advance rapidly with us. 
Philip Hano& Co., Sales Dept., 806 Greenwich St.,New York. 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED FOR MORROW 
Electric Suction Cleaner in each city. Price $35—guaran- 
teed five years. State fully your experience and standing. 
Liberal discount and contract to right parties. The Morrow 
Co., 904 Adams Express Bldg., Chicago. 


A RELIABLE POST CARD JOBBER WITH 
an immense assortment of up-to-date cards, wishes to add 
a few salesmen visiting Stationers, Druggists and General 
Stores, who will work from their home, covering the ter- 
ritory frequently. Liberal commissions paid weekly on all 
accepted orders. Samples are worth from $15.00 to $25.00, 
a deposit of $5.00 is required, which will be refunded when 
samples are returned, W. G. F., Box 195, New York City. 


[NCUBATORS and POULTRY 


BIG MONEY IN CHICKENS FOR ALL WHO 
use Sure Hatch Incubators. Only machine built to U.S. 
Government specifications. 60 Days’ Free Trial, freight 
prepaid; 5 year guarantee. Write for free book. Sure 
Hatch Incubator Co., Box 120, Fremont, Neb. 


WRITE YOUR NAME ON A POSTAL FOR OUR 
new 120 page 1912 Book on Poultry Raising—just out. Noth- 
ing published like it—the most helpful book of the year. 
Full of practical helps—how to breed, feed and rear. Tells 
how leaders succeed—which breeds lay and pay best—gives 
plans for poultry houses—how to build brooder out of old 
piano box, etc. Describes the famous Prairie State Incu- 
bators and Brooders. Worth dollars—free for writing. 
Prairie State Incubator Co.. 431 Main St., Homer City, Pa. 


BIRDS; POULTRY, DOGS, and PETS 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES AND PHEAS- 
ints, deer, rabbits, quail, swans, fancy ducks and geese, 
ind all kind of pet stock. Send 4 cts. for descriptive cir- 
culars. Wenz & Mackensen, Dept. L, Yardley, Pa. 


GAMES and ENTERTAINMENTS 


FOR BRIDGE PLAYERS. “BRIDGE DON'TS.” 
A handy little book by Walter Camp, gives in condensed 
form for busy people the essential points you ought to 
know. All the useful rules for play have been collected 
and classified under headings such as “Don’ts for No 
Trump Makes,” “Don’ts for Leads,” etc., etc. Your 
game can be improved 100% by following these rules. 
Attractive as it is useful. Send copies to your friends. 
35c, by mail 38c. P. F. Collier & Son, 430 West 13th St., 
New York City. 
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ema GUARANTEED 
NATIONAL INCUBATOR 


Made of sheet steel lined with asbestos 
and interlined with strong fibre board. Corners 
and edges sealed with metal strips. Air tight, 
cold, damp and fire proof—won’t warp. Hot 
water heating system. Automatic heat regula- 
tor. Perfect thermometer. Cold rolled sopper 
tank. Non-breakable lamp. Deep nursery and 
egg chamber. Gives almost 100 per cent results 

always. Guaranteed 5 years. Money back if 

dissatisfied. Incubator, $7 $5, Brooder. $4.00; 

when ordere a together, $9.3 
Order now. 


NATIONAL pometpn co. 
1182 19th St. 
Racine, Wis. 


SUCCESSFUL FRE Ee 

Poultry Lessons 
—to Every New Customer 7 = o 
y 1. Get Gilcrest’s hig 


book FREE and also his facts about his 
SUCCESSFUL Poultry Lessons given to 


buyers of 
P recenaseas 

Successful “Sroop 

Start right for biggest profits. we to 

Des Moines Incubator Co., 513 Second Si., Des Moine , Ta. 








oklet on reque “7 


























“How to Grow Roses’ -FREE 


The Fifth Edition of our famous authorita- 
tive book on rose planting, fertilizing, culti- 
vating, pruning, etc., is combined with our 
new Rose Catalogue of 40 pages, illustrating 


Conard & Jones Roses 
It also contains photographs in natural 
colors, complete Rose Lover’s Calendar, 
and new Free Delivery Offer. Mailed free. 
TheConard & JonesCo.,Box141,WestGrove,Pa. 


Rose Specialists—30 years’ experience 


Trellis Tomato. 


Grows high, thick, bushy. Curious, novel, beautiful. Im 
mense bearer. A vine should supply a family all summer. 
Rk. W. Deaver, Pa., says “‘Mine grew 13 feet high, very pro- 
lific, flesh and flavor excellent.”” P. G. Janell, W. Va.. 

“Had fine success last season.’’ 11th year. PHOTO OF 
MY 15-FOOT PLANT and package of seed with Direc- 
tions for Out-of-Door Culture for eight 2-cent stamps. 
MRS. FRANK HOLT, 21 Military, Fort Thomas, Ky. 





















GREIDER’S FINE POULTRY 


Book and calendar for 1912 contains 200 pages. 
72 varieties pure bred, 62 colored plates. Many 


other illustrations, descriptions. Incubators and 
brooders. Low prices on all stock eggs. How 
to raise and make hens lay. Get my plans, hey 
all say it’s great—-this book—only 15 cents. 


B. H. GREIDER, Box 14, Rheems. Pa. 


125-Egg Incubator and Brooder —< 254 
Freight Paid j°"\..°' Both for¢ ] Hi & 
Hot water; double walls; 


copper tank — vest construc- 

















m@ tion. Write for Free Catalog. u 
WISCONSIN INCUBATOR €0O., Box 118, Racine, ¥ Wis. 


Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
“ 2 t P All leading 
owes rices 2) 0 

pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 

Largest Poultry Farm in the world. Fowls, Eggs 

and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for big book, 

“Poultry for Profit.’’ Tells how to raise poultry and 

run Incubators successfully. Send 10c for postage. 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 21, Freeport, Ill. 


PEARL GRI BEST ‘‘HEN TEETH.”’ The 
Double Purpose Grit. Hard, 

sharp and white. Secures right digestion, good 

health, heavy laying. Supplies colors for plumage 

and minerals for feathers and bone. The standard 

with up-to-date poultrymen. Booklet. 

OHIO MARBLE CO.,731 8. Cleveland St., Piqua, 0. 


Pure-Bred 

50 Best PayingVarieties (iicien:, 
Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Eggs, Dogs 
SS and Incubators. All at Low Prices. 
Send 4c. for my Book which gives reliable 
information worth many dollars to you 


W. A. WEBER, Box 982, Mankato, Minn. 


48 BREEDS Fine pure bred chickens, 

ducks, geese and tur- 
keys. Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful. 
Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices. Amer- 
ica’s greatest poultry farm. Send 4c. for large 
fine 18th Annual Poultry Book. 


~ R. F. NEUBERT CO., Box 782, Mankato, Minn. 

? : MONEY IN _ 
Foy’s Big Book Mhy'tx,'Squass 

Tells how to start small and grow big. Describes 

world’s largest pure-bred poultry farm and gives 

& great mass of useful poultry information. Low 


prices on fowls, eg incubators. Mailed 4c. 
Y, BOX 24, DES MOINES, IA. 






































a 1 8 
safe, set up complete, no me better. Money back guarantee 
lers $2.50 up. Big Catalog Free. 


Manketo Incubator Co., Box 843, Mankato, Minn. 
3 Incubator; Actual hen heats 
= samen controls. No lamp, 

$3. Catalog Free. Nat. Hen Inc. 
Sta. H, Dept. 55, Los Angeles, Cal. 


The University of Chicago 
Correspondence-Study oot. 


offers 350 class-roorm. courses to non- 
ident students. One may thus do part 


















work fora Bachelor’s degree. Elemen 
tary courses in many subjects others for 
STUDY Teachers, Writers Accountants, Bz ankers, 
Business Men, Ministers, Soc ialWo rkers, 


Ete. Begin any time. 


U.of C.(Div. A ) Chicago, lil. 


ARITHMETIC 


SELF.- TAUGHT 


19th Year 
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GEO. ZELLER BOOK co. 
Est. 1870 4480 W. Belle Place, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Weekly letter to readers 
on advertising No. 58 


LTHOUGH newspaper and magazine advertising 
dates back to the seventeenth century, the im- 
portance of absolute reliability in advertising 

was given comparatively little thought until the past 
quarter of a century. 


It is said that the first advertisements in periodicals 
were for books and these were followed by grocery 
advertisements. These earliest advertisements were 
undoubtedly honest ones, being simple statements of 
fact regarding the wares to be sold, without even so 
much as a picture to embellish them. 


Probably because this form of publicity struck the 
popular favor it was not long before clever fakers took 
hold of the idea and employed it to misrepresent the 
goods and to deceive the people. 


Like all other newly discovered and powerful forces, 
advertising has grown at a phenomenal rate and it is 
but natural that during the period of development it 
should have been used for wrongful purposes. 


Within the past ten years, however, the fight has been 
not solely for more advertising, but for cleaner adver- 
tising; not to get the public’s money but to earn their 
confidence; to establish a firm relation between pub- 
lisher, reader and advertiser that will reflect to the 
benefit of all three, and will give you the benefit of 
quality goods at right prices. 


Manager Advertising Department 





























& Hlexable 
Powers 





QUIP your shop or factory with Western Electric 

Motors for every machine or group of machines, and 
you will have a power system ideal in its flexibility and 
efficiency. Each machine becomes a separate unit, using 
power only when doing useful work—wasting none in turn- 
ing heavy shafts and belts. 


The cleanliness, the ease of application and the simplicity of 


Western Lheciric 


Motors 


result in a higher grade product, better satisfied employees, 
and lower costs. 


You get full value for your money in a Western Electric 
Motor. 


BL]. 





Write us about your power pr , and ask for 
Motor Booklet No. 7612. Our engineers will sug- 
gest the best equipment and the best way to use it. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones “sare tHe wo rnnrenT 


New York Chicago Saint Louis Salt Lake City 
suflalo Indianapolis Kansas City Oakland 
Philadelphia Cincinnati Denver Los Angeles 
3oston Minneapolis Dallas Seattle 
Richmond St. Paul Omaha San Francisco 
Pittsburgh Milwaukee Oklahoma City Portland 
Atlanta Montreal Tcronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Antwerp London’ Berlin Paris Johannesburg Sydney Tokyo 





Address the house nearest you 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 








Try ‘‘3 in One” on pianos, tables, 
any furniture, all veneered and 
varnished surfaces, 

Doesn’t form a crusty overcoat 
of grease and dirt like varnish, but 


sinks into the grain of the wood, 
removing scars and stains, bring- 
ing back the original finish. Soils 
nothing; helps everything; no 
grease; no acid; no offensive 
odor; all stores; big bottle; little 
price. Write for free bottle and 
new booklet. 3 IN 1 OILCO., 

42 ANH Bdway, New York City. 











A Happy 
Marriage 


Every man and woman, 
particularly those entered 
upon matrimony, should 
possess the new and valua- 
ble book by William H. 
Walling, A. M., M. D., which 
sensibly treats of the sexo- 
logical relations of both sexes, 
and, as well, how and when 
to advise son or daughter. 

Unequalled indorsement of the press, ministry, legal 
end medical professions. 

It contains in one volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Tnowiledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
eerie a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


All in One Volume, Illustrated, $2, Postpaid 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO.. 774 Perry Bldg., PHILA.,PA. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
1912 bicycle. Write for Special Offer. 


ons et aE! $10 to $27 


bens Bn FE and Puncture-Proof tires. 

910 & 1911 Model 

all of best makes $7 to $12 
100 Second-Hand Wheels 


All Rope and ee 
























We a Ship on Approval without a cent de- 
ait pey the freight and allow TEN DAYS’ 
REE TRIAL. 


Tires, coaster brake rear wheels, lam 
sundries, J a oer repairs for all makes of bic sat sl 
at half usual prices. T BUY until you get our 
catalogs and offer. sane now, 

M 


EAD CYCLE CO. Dept. M-54, CHICAGO 








The above cut shows our 20 ft. special launch with 3 H.P 
engine, price $275. We also carry in stock 17—25 and 30 ft 
open launches and 30—36 and 42 ft. Raised deck cruisers rw 
and four cycle motors from 2 to 50 H. P. 

Cata'og M. of Motors free, catalog B. of Boats free. 


PALMER BROS. COS COB, CONN. 
New York, 31 East 21st Street 


TYPEWRITERS fesuice 
REBUILT 
on any make of Typewri ter. Our 

Save $25 to $50 : ‘Factory Rebuilt” Typewriters are 
pertect in quality, condition and looks. Durable and reliable 
construction and serviceable in every way. Buy from the 

y factory in the world with branch stores in leading cities. 

e guarantee for one year against defect in workman- 

ship and material. Write for catalogue and address 
of nearest branch office 


ee Writing Machine Co. 
45 Broadway, New York 


LADY WANTED 














To introduce Dress Goods, Hdkfs, and Petticoats. Quick sales, 
big profits. Bes S thaeate »west prices—sold through agents only 
Nomoney required, New spring pat show ready, Samplesanid 


rn 
case free. Standard Dress Goods Co. ‘be -k 46-B, Binghamton. ». Y. 


STAMPS—stamp Album and 155 ALL DIF. RARE, 
incl. China (dragon), Malay (tiger), Rhodesia, Tas- 
mania (l’dscape), Jamaica (w't’rfall), etc. only 10¢; 
1000 mixed for’gn only 10c. 1000 hinges 5c. 112 py 
Lists, coupons, etc., free! Agts. W't'd. 50¢. W 

BUY STAMPS. Hussman Stamp Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Convert Your Bicycle into a 
Motor-Cycle ort. Pits uns wheel, 
Also Marine and Stationary Mo- 
tors and Castings. Stamp forcatalog. 


r Steffey Mfg. Co., 2940 Girard Ave., Phila,Pa. 


SHORTY end PATRICK 


By Stephen French Whitmen 


; HORTY AND PATRICK, U. S. S. 
; Oklahoma, is the latest book by 
‘ Stephen French Whitman, the au- 
‘ thor of Predestined and other well- 
‘ known stories. It contains in all six 
short stories; but not short stories in the 
sense that they are unrelated and dis- 
connected — for Shorty and Patrick are 
in all of them. The settings are in Coney 
Island and Hong Kong and pretty nearly 
every place between where Shorty and 
Patrick can find excitement and experi- 
ences to make you laugh. 

















Get it at your Bookseller’s To-day 
Price fixed at $1.00 
[Postage |2c. extra] 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers 
416 W. 13th St., New York 

















There are many things about Axles 
and Bearings that every automobile 
owner should understand. 









Timken Roller Bearings 
have met the severest 
tests of actual service in every 
type of automobile—pleasure car 
or truck. 


On the front and rear axle-ends, back 
of the driving pinion, on the pinion-shaft, 
on either side of the differential gears, on 
the main and counter-shafts in the trans- 
mission, on the jack-shaft or in the 
knuckle-head—there is the same supreme 
evidence of efficiency. 


They practically eliminate friction 
and ensure the “‘sweet,”’ even running 
that the ‘‘motor-wise’” owner demands. 


They carry the entire weight of a 
seven-passenger touring car or a ten- 
ton truck. 


[In addition to this they meet the tre- 
mendous side-wise shocks and _ stresses 
incident to travel. 


The illustration at the center of this 
page shows how a Timken Roller Bear- 
ing looks. 


It illustrates some of the principles of 
Timken Roller Bearing Construction. 


The tapered rollers, revolving about a 
cone, are so inclined both to perpendic- 
ular and horizontal that they meet every 
shock or stress effectively—no matter 
from what direction it comes. 


The great principle of “‘line-contact”’ 
of a roller, instead of the “‘point contact”’ 
of a ball, adds to their long life and 
efficiency. 

The wear of a tapered roller bearing 
is next to nothing, yet even that minute 
wear can be taken up by adjustment 
saving maintenance cost. 


The importance of the bearings in 
your car is so great, their proper care 
so essential that you should know more 
about them. 


We) THE TIMKEN 


ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
CANTON, OHIO 





To know Timken- 
Detroit Axles will give 
you a far greater appreciation of 
the true skill and ingenuity of 
motor-car construction. 






Do you realize that a Timken Rear- 
Axle is made of 723 separate pieces! 
This, we believe, is as few as a good rear- 
axle can have. 


Do you know that these hundreds 
of pieces are fitted together with such 
nicety as to form a unit-part of the car? 


That the rear-axle of an automobile 
the ‘‘driving-unit’’—performs more 
functions than any other unit? 


That axle-wisdom is as necessary as 
engine-wisdom? 

That your rear-axle applies the power 
to the wheels, checks momentum with 
its brakes, causes one wheel to revolve 
faster than the other when turning cor- 
ners, and carries more than half the car’s 
weight besides‘ 


That to your front axle—more than to 
any other part of the car-—you trust your 
life and safety ¢ 

The Timken name and Timken repu- 
tation are largely due to ability to under- 
stand and meet the engineering and me- 
chanical problems of axle-construction. 

It requires all the resources of a great 
manufacturing plant to turn out a Tim- 
ken-Detroit Axle. 

It requires expert workmen; and machines and 
methods that eliminate every possibility of human error. 

It means vears of study, experience and expert en- 
gineering knowledge. 

‘The introduction of the pressed steel housing by 
‘Timken worked a revolution in axle construction— 
and this is typical of many Timken contributions to 
motor-car manufacturing. 

‘The ‘Vimken-Detroit Axle Company is the only 
axle maker licensed to manufacture axles equipped 
with Timken Roller Bearings. 

\xle and bearing knowledge is the next step in the 
development of a “motor-wise”’ public. 


THE TIMKEN 


DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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ALSORANDOLPH’S WAY 


HEN LITTLE Witure Atsoranpo_tpy Hearst fixes his eye 

upon a public office, he assuredly makes things unpleasant. 

Sometimes it is by attacking an’ institution which he can- 
not make his, as the Juvenile Court in Chicago; sometimes by assaulting a 
man because he becomes a rival, as in the overnight change from HuGHEs 
when WILLIE decided tc be Governor. Wooprow WILSON is now receiving 
those blows which come to anybody whom ALsoRANDOLPH looks upon as an 
obstacle. The trick is easy. WHuLson has written books. In one of them 
he has mentioned the importation of cheap foreign labor to break down 
the standards which American labor has built up. We all know that 
big trusts, big steamship lines, and officials of foreign governments have 
combined to play this game, but it isn’t safe to say it. WILLIE knows 
it, but in WILson’s candor he sees his opportunity. All you have to do 
is to seize some phrase like “men of the lowest class from the south 
of Italy and men of the meaner sort out of Hungary and Poland,” 
wrench “class” and “meaner sort” out of their obvious meaning, and 
overlook the fact that WiILson was expressing fear lest the standards of 
life and work of the American workman should be lowered. So about 
the Chinese. Readers who trust HEarst’s papers can be buncoed into 
believing that Witson disapproved of excluding the Chinese. He spoke 
of their unsavory habits, unwholesome squalor, and essential foreign- 
ness of nature, but also contrasted their skill, intelligence, and hardihood 
with the immigrants who “were tolerated because they usurped no place 
but the very lowest in the scale of labor.” Is there anyone who doesn’t 
agree? “I am grateful to Providence,” said Governor WILson a fort- 
night ago, “for my traducers. I could not have chosen them more pru- 
dently myself.” Is it pretty of ALSoRANDOLPH to plant nearly every 
one of his blows below the belt? 


MOVING ALONG 
HE SUPREME COURT of Ohio. has declared constitutional the 
State law limiting women’s labor in certain industries to fifty-four 
hours a week. Thus Ohio takes her place with Oregon, IIlinois, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and the intelligence of Europe, 
as well as of many of our own commonwealths. The principles of the 
Constitution are entirely adequate to contemporary thought, and a lack ot 
intelligence is shown by those who treat forms as if they were more im- 
portant than principles. Our courts have at times shown dangerous 
stupidity in undertaking to seize for themselves the powers granted to 
the legislatures, but they are fortunately now waking up to the necessity 
of allowing the legislatures to interpret our constitutions with liberal- 

ity sufficient to enable their principles to live. 


PIE AND THE - NAVY 
NRAGED by the country-wide criticism of the Sherwood Dollar- 
a-day Pension Bill with its waste of millions, the Democrats killed 
their own Public Building Bill covering 116 millions, and in retaliation 
sideswiped the navy. “We have been out in the cold for twenty years, 
and now when we get inside there is nothing to eat,” was the comment 
by Representative McDermorrt of Illinois. Germany on one side, Japan 
on the other, view the maintenance of our declaration of continental 
integrity with jealous eyes. Germany has built up a fleet far beyond 
her needs, and should the British navy be wiped off the sea, the 
maintenance of the world’s peace may fall upon the American navy. 
The Panama Canal makes us a greater world power, and our position 
as such cannot be held without the backing of an adequate fighting 
fleet. While we have practically no commerce, we have the largest 
coast line; and, divided as our influence is from the Caribbean to the 
East, our policies will demand a powerful and foot-loose fleet able to 
give battle away from its bases. Now, the navy itself believes in econ- 
omy. It has pointed out how Congress can save the dollars without 
jeopardizing our naval future. Congress knows that over half our navy 
yards are useless, and it should be easy to place the navy’s expenditures 
upon the sea and stop the distribution of tens of millions annually in gra- 
tuities to navy-yard States. The money saved would build a squadron of 
dreadnoughts. 
ARMY ECONOMY 
ECRETARY STIMSON’S REPORT on concentration of posts has 
an extremely important bearing on the policy of our nation toward 
its army. It will inevitably encounter bitter opposition in those regions 
where unnecessary posts are now established, just as in the case of navy 
yards. Mr. Stimson, in his annual report, commented upon the need 
of a proper organization for the army, referred to diffusion among obso- 
lete and expensive posts, and pointed out that as a result we have really 
no army as an organization at all. ‘We have,” he said. “scattered our 
army over the country as if it were merely groups of local constabulary 
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The result is an army which is ex- 
traordinarily expensive to maintain, and one whose efficiency for the 
main purpose of its existence has been nullified so far as geographical 


instead of a national organization. 


location can nullify it.” The House of Representatives thereupon asked 
him to name the posts which are now obsolete, those which were estab- 
lished for purely local reasons, and those which are in a position to meet 
the strategic needs of national action and defense. The War College has 
prepared a reply. It shows that by a proper redistribution we should 
save over five and a half millions of dollars annually in maintenance. 
There is a sharp contrast between the attitude of the War Department, 
as shown in this report, and the attitude of the framers of the so-called 
Hay Bill for reorganizing the army. Our present army costs a great 
deal too much, but the place to economize is in the excessive overhead 
administrative charges, and not 1n the pay of the officers and men. One 
method is scientific economy ; the other is short-sighted retrenchment. 


MORE REASONS 

PEAKING OF the Massachusetts report, we gave two weeks ago 

some reasons for approving of a minimum wage. Here are others: 
A minimum scale gives us hope of meeting its cost by increased effi- 
ciency. In so far as it does not, it enables us to know exactly who those 
are who are so inefficient that they cannot maintain themselves and bring 
up efficient children. These we now support in all sorts of indirect ways 
without knowing it. A minimum scale would force upon our attention 
the existence of these people, and by the burden of the taxes would 
make us face the necessity of either improving them or preventing their 
perpetuation. It is in no sense vague humanitarianism, but quite as cold- 
blooded as the wage-fund theory ever was, or the Marxian social revo- 
lution. We need the minimum scale as a means of ascertaining who of 
the race is fit to survive, instead of mingling fit and unfit in a vague class 
half fed and half educated. Of course the minimum scale means a whole 
system; regulation of the wage, of the working day, out-of-work pay, 
and accident insurance. We are not sure it means old-age insurance; 
that, just at present, we are inclined to think may be avoided by such 
devices as the Massachusetts savings bank insurance plan. Given an ade- 
quate wage scale, the mere fact of personal thrift is a great moralizer. 


SHORT BALLOT GAINS 

O POLITICAL DEVICE is gaining ground faster than the short 

ballot. It is perhaps the most important of the changes in Gov- 
ernment machinery now under consideration. In Ohio a committee has 
been assigned to study the subject for the Constitutional Convention. 
The Municipal Association of Cleveland has taken the lead in the move- 
ment by making a report which is the first effort at a complete Short 
Ballot program thus far made in any State. New Hampshire is another 
State where interest is quickening with rapidity. The Progressive Re- 
publicans, led by Governor Bass, are strongly in favor of the change. 
The political science faculty of Dartmouth College is to make a special 
study of the problem and to be ready to influence the Constitutional 
Convention which meets in June. No other governmental device threatens 
the system of machine boss and corporation rule which has grown up in 
our cities as seriously as the short ballot threatens it. 


SIZE IN THEATRES 

EBER AND FIELDS are together again, with Fay TempLeton, 

LILLIAN RUSSELL, Bessie CLAYTON, JULIAN MITCHELL, WILLIE 
COLLIER, JOHN T. KELLy, and other spirits of the palmy days; the auc- 
tion prices of seats for the first night were astounding; the one thing 
which raises a question of success is passing from a cozy theatre to a 
huge one. Size was what ruined The New Theatre. Mr. Ames’s ability, 
had it not faced that obstacle, would probably have triumphed over the 
inherent difficulties of New Yorkism. Mr. Weper and Mr. Fietps are 
both experienced business men, but, nevertheless, we shall be surprised 
if they do not find themselves, if they remain in a very large house, relying 
less on their old kind of humor and more on their spectacular productions. 


JEWISH CHARITIES 

HE REMARKABLE THOROUGHNESS with which the Jews 

do their charity work is brought to mind by the third annual report 
of the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society. One chart, for 
instance, has enough in it to keep one interested for hours. In one of 
the many columns are given the opportunities for immigrants or non- 
immigrants. Seattle, Portland (Oregon), and Dayton (Ohio) are rated 
alone as “excellent”; San Francisco, Spokane, St. Paul, Jacksonville 
(Florida), Toledo, Wichita, Chicago, and others “good”; some “fair”; 
others “poor”; a few “none.”” The increases in population are given by 
cities; the quality of the social and educational opportunities in each; 
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the strength of the different denominations ; conditions regarding dietary 
laws; civic, professional, and industrial standing of Jews. The society 
evidently is showing efficiency in carrying out its objects, which are: 
to facilitate the landing of Jewish immigrants at Ellis Island; to provide 
for them temporary shelter, food, clothing, and such other aid as may 
be deemed necessary ; to guide them to their destination; to prevent them 
from becoming public charges and help them to obtain employment; to 
discourage their settling in congested cities; to maintain bureaus of in- 
formation and publish literature on the industrial, agricultural, and com- 
mercial status of the country; to disseminate knowledge of the United 
States immigration laws in the centers of emigration in Europe with a 
view of preventing undesirable persons from emigrating to the United 
States; to foster American ideals among the newcomers and to instill 
patriotism and love for their adopted country through the medium of 
lectures and literary publications. The report tells us that during the 
year the treatment of the oldest of the white races in most of Europe, 
outside of Russia, has somewhat improved, harassing restrictions having 
been removed, humiliating barriers leveled, and burdensome statutes 
revoked. Regarding congestion, the cheerful view is taken that usually 
the Jewish immigrant disappears rapidly from the slums to the cottage 
in the suburbs, to the smaller town, the farm, or the home site on the 
Western plains. The foresight of Jewish charity workers is shown by 
the fact that this association is already planning to meet the results of 
the opening of the Panama Canal by organizing branches in San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, and Washington. Interest in the 
South is shown by contemplated branches in such cities as Charleston, 
Savannah, and Jacksonville. 


A FREQUENT STORY 

ONSPICUOUS among the growing group of clergymen who feel 
A that the clergy as a whole grapple too feebly with conditions is 
the Right Rev. F. S. SpALpING, Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of Utah. 
He tried the experiment of opening, in the smelter town of Garfield, an 
institutional church which he hoped would become a social center with 
clubrooms, shower baths, dormitories, pool tables, and restaurant. His 
flock was to be the four thousand smelter employees who lived in com- 
pany houses on company land. On applying for land for a church site, 
he found that the smelting company would neither sell nor give him a 
plot, although willing to rent for practically nothing. Asking the reason, 
he was told that the company preferred to keep a hand on the kind of 
preaching that went on. The plans were drawn. It was found that the 
smelting company had farmed out the restaurant privilege, the pool- 
table privilege, and the lodging privilege, and that the beneficiaries of 
each of these concessions would brook no competitor. The company 
donated $40 a month toward the work. Bishop SrPaLpING in a sermon 
contrasted the plight of a prospector who went out with his own pan 
and burro and enjoyed all the profits of his labor of washing gold with 
the modern workman whose tool costs $1,000,000 and who is a mere 
servant to it in some vast smelting plant. The company, on hearing of 
the sermon, cut off the monthly contribution and notified the clergyman 
that it didn’t propose to pay money out to knockers, and it was suggested 
that he write a boost for the company and its splendid help to him. 
Bishop SpALpING has taken a large order. At least he will gather much 
data on the problem arising from the ownership of workingmen’s homes 

by the companies that exploit them. 


SPREADING EFFICIENCY IDEAS 

HE LATEST DEVELOPMENT in the widespread movement 

toward efficiency is the establishment of a school of scientific man- 
agement with the intention of serving a large number of employers and 
individuals through a home-study course. The firm of Merrifield & 
Chipman, which has undertaken this course, has such standing as prom- 
ises success. Since the movement toward efficiency acquired such head- 
way, there has been a rush of incompetent persons into the field to take 
advantage of the wave of interest, and this makes it all the more neces- 
sary that the real principles shall be thoroughly understood. Of course 
the actual progressive work must be done on the spot, but a well-con- 
ducted school can do much to spread a general comprehension of the 
leading principles involved. 


NIAGARA FALLS 
“HE ATTEMPT of private interests to get more out of Niagara 
Falls than they have any right to is unsleeping. A strong lobby 
in Washington is now endeavoring to secure legislation allowing more 
water than is given under the Burton protection, which expires March 1. 
Two successive boards of Government engineers have reported, on the 
Investigation of five years, that the falls are already seriously injured, 














although the diversion is less than half of what is covered in the Cana- 


dian treaty. The situation is further complicated by an attempt to use 
the present Government of New York State to block the control of the 
National Government. One of the rubber-stamp allegations that ought 
to be treated with more respect is that eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty. Private interests are always vigilant; public interests seldom are. 


WHAT REALLY COUNTS 

i DISCUSSING newspapers, emphasis is always laid upon speed. 

We have the first edition of an afternoon paper coming out early 
in the morning and marked the ninth edition. We have baseball extras. 
We have the morning paper starting in time the night before to reach 
a long distance across the country. Real speed, as distinguished from 
false pretense of speed, is an important factor, but less important than 
the fact that the news is spread.. The dweller in the city often thinks of 
himself as the real cause of the existence of newspapers. He would get 
a different idea if he were familiar with average life in the country. 
When winter sets in, a large part of the world is separated from inti- 
mate intercourse with friends and neighbors. WHutItTIER in “Snow- 
Bound” has touched the meaning of the newspaper to country people: 


At last the floundering carrier bore 
The village paper to our door. 

Lo! broadening outward as we read, 
To warmer zones the horizon spread; 
In panoramic length unrolled 

We saw the marvels that it told. 


Its monthly gauge of snow and rain, 
Its record, mingling in a breath 
The wedding knell and dirge of death; 
Jest, anecdote, and lovelorn tale, 
The latest culprit sent to jail; 
Its hue and cry of stolen and lost, 
Its vendue sales and goods at cost, 
And traffic calling loud for gain. 
We felt the stir of hall and street, 
The pulse of life that round us beat; 
The chill embargo of the snow 
Was melted in the genial glow; 
Wide swung again our ice-locked door, 
And all the world was ours once more! 


The poet has used the words “village paper,” but his thought applies 
as much to the paper mailed from afar. One such household of news- 
paper readers counts more than scores of persons who skim restlessly 
in trolley or subway. The things that household thinks of are the things 
that matter in the world. Mr. Howevts lent a copy of Plato to a 
farmer and later asked him how he liked it. ‘First-rate,”’ he said; “he 
seems to have a good many of my idees.” 


CHARLIE POST 

PLITTING HIS INFINITIVES horribly, Cuartes W. Post has 

once more hurled the fury of his words against the labor unions. 
Wielding his vocabulary as the great ACHILLES once swung his mighty 
sword, CHARLIE alleges that his work “in the way of public and ex- 
pensive paid announcements is done.” He adds: “There’s a reason.” 
What the reason is we are unable to surmise, and we rather prophesy 
CHARLES will change his mind. This “expensive and paid announce- 
ment” appears in some newspapers with the heading ‘“Postum” written 
above it, although Postum is not mentioned, and we suppose the use of 
the word was merely to indicate to the careful reader that the strikingly 
printed essay was an advertisement. Grape-Nuts is not mentioned either, 
and there is nothing in the article about the cure of appendicitis, con- 
sumption, cancer, pip, or loose teeth. The attitude of CoLLter’s toward 
such methods as those employed by CLARENCE Darrow through his whole 
history has been made sufficiently clear recently, but we do object most 
sarnestly to the harm done by those men who seize upon every fault of 
every labor leader to attack the cause of unionism. Mr. Pest uses such 
choice phrases as “the lash of the slave driver,” ‘mock sentiment about 
the brotherhood of man,” “insane desire to read their names in the 
paper,” “strip the lamb’s coat from the body of the wolf,” “lying deceit 
and horrible portent,” “vaporizing of sentimental drooling degenerates” 
in his defense of the attitude represented by the Los Angeles “Times,” 
which he enthusiastically supports. A considerable part of his announce- 
ment is made up of his innocent offer to GompErRs to conduct the cause 
of labor himself. The jury which gave us our $50,000 verdict against 
Post was moved, as far as we could tell, by interest in our patent-medicine 
contests and our advertising standards, but we are inclined to believe that 
almost any twelve intelligent and honest men would have corresponding 
opinions about the way Mr. Post is using his millions to harass and mis- 
represent one of the most valuable movements of modern civilization. 
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The Battleship Virginia Facing a Storm on the Way to Guantanamo 


Severe gales lashed the American fleet on its southward cruise to the scene of winter maneuvers 
at Guantanamo, Cuba. The battleships and cruisers suffered heavily, losing launches and life- 
boats. The destroyers had their decks wrecked and were in great danger until succored 
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A Serious International Episode 


Peaceful relations between France and Italy were strained by the act of the latter government in 
sending naval officers aboard the French steamship Manouba, obliging the passengers to land, and 
arresting Turkish officials found on board. France made immediate demands for the release of the Turks 
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“PISHEY are a hard-working, law-abiding, moral, and 
affectionate family,’ Miss J—— said; “and we 
are putting them to death for it.” 

She spread her hands and shrugged her shoulders, in 
the manner of the foreigners among whom she lives. 
She is a “settlement worker” in one of New York's 
downtown tenement districts. She helps to direct some 
of the girls’ clubs that meet in the Settlement House 
in the evening; and she is busy all day making reports 
and compiling statistics upon the circumstances and con- 
ditions of the city’s poor for various charitable and phi- 
lanthropic organizations. She happened to mention the 
Paladino family as a typical case among her investigations. 

“We are putting them to death,’ she said, “one by 
one. We have killed five.” 

She proceeded to tell briefly the story of this con- 
demned and inno- 
cent household. It 
seemed a story 
that might be of 
general interest. 
She was willing to 
have it published 
if she could re- 
main anonymous 
and if the Pala- 
dinos could be 
protected from the 
unpleasant results 
of publicity. 

And here, con- 
sequently, 1s her 
story, prepared 
from her formal 
records and re- 
ports, amplified by 
details added from 
conversation with 
her, and verified 
by personal inves- 
tigattion—but with 
all the literal facts 
of names and rec- 


ognisable circum- 
stances falsified 
beyond any pos- 


sibility of public 
identification: 


SAW Mrs. 
Paladino for 
the first time 
last fall when 
I was gathering 
data and filling out card-file records for our bureau. 1 
called on the pretext of inviting her daughter Lucile ‘to 
join one of our clubs at the Settlement House 
The door of the flat was locked. In answer to my 
knocking, a young voice asked who I was and what I 
wanted. When I had explained myself, the door was 
opened by a little girl of perhaps six years, with an 
infant in her arms ’ 
She said pertly 
her sister : 





She said pertly: “I’m Miss 
Paladino” 


a huge infant, as large as herself 


“I’m Miss Paladino,” when I asked for 


It was dark in the hall, as it is in all these tenement- 
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Field Notes 


By HARVEY J. O’HIGGINS 


house halls; and there was only a half light in the 
room from which she spoke—the kitchen. I crouched 
down to her, as one does to a child, almost on my 
knees, and attempted to draw her tg me. She evaded 
me and stood back to invite me in, with a child’s grave 
parody of the usual Italian hospitality. 

She proved to be not at all soberly precocious—as 
her manner had at first made me suppose—but a chatty, 
spirited little thing, quick and nervous. She let me have 
the baby on my lap, and she stood against my knee and 
stroked the satin lining of my coat, absent-mindedly, 
with her tiny palm as she answered my questions. 

Her name was Rose. The baby’s name was Harry. 
I could see that he was not Italian. She explained that 
he was from the foundling asylum. Her mother had 
taken him to nurse—for ten dollars a month—when her 
own infant had died. And Rose described the funeral 
excitedly, as a bright event in life, full of color. The 
dead infant, in its white casket, had looked “grand.” 
“It was swell,” she said. She had almost no trace of 
an Italian accent; she was quite “American,” though 
her parents had married in Naples. She did not speak 
Italian at ali, she said. “Naw, naw,” shaking her lit- 
tle head disdainfully. 

The baby had died of “bronchittiss.” 


HAD been studying the room as we talked; and it 
gave some insight into the character of the mother. 
The street through which I had come had been as noisy, 
as dirty, as crowded as all these tenement-quarter 
streets; and the hall through which I had entered was 
as soiled and squalid as all these old tenement-house 
halls. The Paladino flat wasthe usual three-room pen, 
with windows in the front room only, with no ventila- 
tion, close and airless; and, of course, it was incredibly 
crowded with the merest indispensables of furniture. 
For example, in this small front room in which we 
sat, there was a double bed—big enough in itself to 
occupy all the space—the baby’s cot, a dresser, a large 
square trunk under the mantelshelf, a rocking-chair in the 
center of the floor, five kitchen chairs against the walls, a 
kitchen table, and—at the foot of the bed—the ice chest. 
The room did duty as a parlor, and had a parlor 
mantel with a fringed drape and a display of cheap 
ornaments. But it was also the parents’ bedroom, and 
had to contain the wardrobe of the family in the dresser 
drawers and the trunk. It was a living room and work- 
room in of its chairs and tables. And, in its 
ice box and such, it was the pantry, too. The walls 
were hung with the grocer’s embossed calendars of a 
kitchen, and the crayon enlargements and family photo- 
graphs of a parlor, and the “holy pictures” of a sleep- 
ing room where illness and the night require the con- 


respect 


solations of religion 

There had been no attempt to reconcile these differ- 
ent functions of the room; but 
couraged concessions of slovenliness been made in the 
conflicting requirements of such housekeeping. The bare 
floor had been scrubbed as white as a bread board 
The bed was laid high with plump mattresses, and the 


neither had any dis 
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white coverlet and the pillow shams were fresh and 
clean. A pink netting had been tacked over the cheap 
gilt frames of some of the saints, to protect them from 
the kitchen flies. 

It seemed to me that the woman who could maintain 
the decencies of appearance in such a room must have 
a strong personality. She had made the place in some 
way self-respecting. took no liberties with it. 
She explained the pictures of the saints and the images 
on the mantelshelf without approaching them. 


Rose 


HAD given the infant back to her—preparing to 

leave—when Mrs. Paladino came in hurriedly and 
tossed aside her shawl and caught up the baby and 
began to kiss and cuddle him in a fiercely gentle affec- 
tion. Rose explained who I was. She interrupted her 
endearments to look up at me, distractedly, and say: 
“T must geef-a heem back.” 

She had perhaps been beautiful in youth, but she was 
now unhealthy, pallid, with cheek bones prominent and her 
lips thin on her teeth. Her eyes were greatly wrinkled. 

She told me about the baby in a broken English 
mixed with Italian—which I do not understand. She 
had kept him beyond the time when she should have 
returned him to the asylum; she had concealed him 
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It was as if she saw the second child dying on her knees 








Stood on the fire escape till daybreak, watching for him 


when he was sent for, and pretended that she did not 
understand what was wanted. Now the authorities had 
served some sort of summons on her, and she had gone 
to plead that she could still feed him bread and milk, 
meat, or whatever else he should have—since she was 
past nursing. But, of course, they could not let her 
keep him. 

The little girl Rose, at her mother’s arrival, had 
begun to skip excitedly about the room, rubbing the 
palms of her hands together before her face in a curi- 
ous way. When Mrs. Paladino sat down to tell me 
about the baby, Rose danced up to her and started to 
play a childish peek-a-boo with the solemn foundling 
The mother put an arm around her daughter and drew 
Rose to her; and all the time that she was telling me 
of her attempts to keep Harry, she was moving an un- 
conscious hand from Rose’s shoulder, down her side, 
over her hip, to her knee, and back again—a hand that 
seemed less to give a caress than to receive one, to be 
hungrily soothing itself with the curves and graces of 
the small body over which it felt its way blindly. 
calmed at once, with her head against her mother’s 
bosom, stared and listened, sleepily, almost as if she 
were mesmerized. 





Rose, 


EF DAWNED on me that Mrs. Paladino had wished 
to keep the baby not because of the money that was 
paid her for it, but because she wanted to mother it. The 
instinct and need of motherhood spoke in that hand. 
I understood why it was that these foundlings thrived 
so well with Italian foster mothers; and why the au- 
thorities of the asylum were so eager to have the Ital- 
ian mothers take the infants. Mrs. Paladino looked 
down at the sleeping baby in her lap with a brooding 
sort of wistfulness. 

“Your own died?” I asked. 
She raised her eyes only. 
shaking her head from side to side. 

on her chest. “Seeck.” 

Perhaps it was the drooped head, with the over- 
shadowed, stricken eyes, that made her seem so tragic. 
It affected me. Very much. It was as if she saw this 
second child dying on her knees. 

I left her without asking any more questions. I know, 
now, that I was reluctant to ask her because I sus- 
pected what her story was and could not bear to hear it 
told—just then. 

I had to learn, for my report, what rent they paid 
for their flat, the length of time that they had occu- 
pied it, the number of persons in the family, their state 
of health, their occupations, their economic history, 
and so forth--taking them as a typical family for that 
neighborhood. 


“Si,” she said desolately, 
She put her hand 


CALLED in the evening, some days later, in the hope 

of finding Lucile at home. She was there with her 
mother, her brother Louis, and little Rose. Mrs. Pala- 
dino was washing the dinner dishes in the kitchen with 
Lucile. She welcomed me without embarrassment, hos- 
pitably, thanking me “for the pleasure of you to come.” 
She sent Lucile with me into the front room, where 
Louis shook hands with me’gravely, Lucile gave me a 
chair, and Rose, chattering, clambered into my lap. The 
baby, Harry, had been sent back to the foundling asy- 
lum. Mrs. Paladino, out of the starved earnings of the 
household, had spent enough to have a photograph of 
him taken. It was on the mantel. 


S F Oo R F E B R U 


Leuis had a cold, and his throat was swathed in red 
flannei soaked in goose oil. Otherwise he would have 
been at work—as_ a messenger boy, earning about six 
dollars a week, at the rate of two cents and a half for 
each message that he carried, and whatever he could get 
in tips. 

In reply to my questions, he talked easily and com- 
posedly of himself, his work, his friends, his amuse- 
ments. He was seventeen years old, well-mannered and 
natural. He became embarrassed only when I asked about 
his cold; he put his hand up to his throat with an apolo- 
getic twist of the lips, as if deprecating infirmity. Lucile 
looked at him, and then dropped her eyes guiltily. 


HE was fifteen, short and stocky, as if she had been 

stunted by labor beyond her years. Rose, on my pre- 
vious visit, had pointed out a picture of Saint Lucia as 
“good for the eyes.” I understood the phrase now when 
I saw Lucile, who was near-sighted and slightly cross- 
eyed, especially when she looked ifitently at you. 

They seemed all very cheerful and happy and affec- 
tionate together. Lucile told me that she was unable to 
come to our girls’ club, because her mother would not 
allow her out at nights on the streets. She smiled as 
she confessed it, with a young American’s amusement 
at the old-fashioned ways of a parent, but with no 
questioning of her mother’s authority. Louis explained 
that Italian girls were never allowed out at nights “with- 
out some one”; and there was no one to go with Lucile. 
She spent her evenings with 
her mother and Rose, sew- 
ing or reading to them from 
the newspaper. She worked 
ten hours a day in a candy 
factory where she packed 
chocolates. She earned five 
dollars a week. The pack- 
ing room was in a sort of 
cold-storage basement, and 
she had to wear a heavy 
sweater to keep warm. This 
she told without complaint 
as interesting gossip about 
herself. 

Mrs. Paladino joined us 
while Lucile was speaking 
of reading the newspapers 
to her, and she went back to 
the kitchen again to get a 
paper which she brought to 
me. “Ees eet?” she asked, 
pointing to a column headed, 
“Poisons Her Babe.” Lu- 
cile explained that her 
mother had not believed the 
story. I told her that it 
was probably true. “Ah, no, no!” she protested, in 
great distress. “She could-a not do! No, no!” 

“They’re full of bunk anyway,” Louis said, reaching 
the paper from her. 

She smiled to me, aside, as she sat down—as if Louis’s 
decision had settled the question. I persuaded her to go 
on with her sewing as usual. Lucile took up some 
crocheting. Rose sat on Louis’s knee, and he explained 
some of the “funny pictures” to her. 

We were in the very heart of all the “squalor” and 
“vice” of one of the poorest quarters in New York, in 
one of the meanest of its tenements, in one of its cheap- 
est flats. 

The family was typical of the district: the daugh- 
ter a factory hand, the son a messenger boy, the 
father a helper in a saloon. Yet there was little squalor 
and no vice here—any more than there is in most of 
these Italian families. Under a blazing gas jet, they 
talked and worked in a cheerful and companionable in- 
dustry. They were religious, moral, hard-working, law- 
abiding—in every way inoffensive and valuable members 
of the community. 

Well? 

Well, I happened to ask Louis whether he often had a 
cold. He gave me an evasive answer, but his mother 
and Lucile replied that the winters were always hard 
on him, that he went from one cold to another, that he 
had “a fierce cough” at nights. In fact, his chest was 
“bad.” They had bought him medicine without end, but 
it had done him no good. Lucile told of it rather accus- 
ingly, as if it were a misbehavior; the mother spoke 
with the patience of the peasant who accepts ill health, 
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like bad weather, as a thing that must be borne. Lovyjs 
got up and stood at the window a moment, with his 
back turned; then he retreated to his bedroom, as if he 
felt himself in disgrace. 


T WAS the bedroom in which the three children slept, 
I had glanced into it from the kitchen, off which jt 

opened. It was one of those “inner” dark bedrooms of 
the tenements, windowless—except for a sort of tran. 
som cut into the dark public hall—and without ventila. 
tion. Louis shut the door on himself. We could hear q 
smothered coughing. 

The mother had gone on to complain, softly, that she 
had had no luck with her boys. They were “alaways 
seeck, seeck.” I asked her how many she had had. She 
had had four sons, all of whom had died in infancy. 
except Louis. i 

They had died in this house? 

Yes, and two little girls. She had lived here fifteen 
years, ever since Lucile was born. And little Rose was 
the only child that she had heen able to raise here. 
babies. She had buried five. 

She was sewing while she wept, as if poverty’s ever. 
pressing need of iridustry had become an instinct that 
struggled against grief in her—against grief’s useless 
waste of time and paralysis of effort. Her tears were 
few and meager. Lucile did not speak. Little Rose had 


Five 


gone to see why Louis did not return. 
She brought him back while I was arguing that the 








I wanted to get away from the sight of them 


flat must be unhealthy; that the dark bedroom was 
enough, in itself, to account for everything. I pointed 
out that Mrs. Paladino herself looked ill, and she ad- 
mitted that she suffered with pains between her shouwl- 
ders at night. But then Lucile had been having the 
same trouble, and Lucile was sure that hers had come 
from working in the cold basement of the candy factory 

I kept insisting that they ought to move to a better 
flat. Of course this was their home. They had lived 
here fifteen years; they were attached to it; but, for the 
sake of the children, they must get more light and air 


HEY objected patiently that the rent of a better flat 

was more than they could pay. And when | pro- 
posed that they should move to some suburban part of 
the city where rents were lower, I saw by the blank 
look of their faces that I seemed to be talking nonsens¢ 
They had to live near their work, in order to save caf 
fare. Their relatives, their friends, their sentimental 
associations were all in this quarter 

“Well,” I said, “the truth of the matter is you should 
be out in the country—on a farm.” And, of course, this 
was merely funny to them. When they saw that I was 
proposing it seriously, they controlled the smiles with 
which they answered me. Lucileswas reminded of 2 
girl friend who had married and gone to live in Dobb's 
Ferry. And “Oh, Louis,” she said, “Nick’s got engaged 
to Katie!” 

I might as well have proposed to a bankrupt New 
England farmer that he leave his mortgaged hillside, 
penniless, and transport his family across the world to 
a productive “fruit ranch” in Colorado, worth a thow- 

Continued on page 33) 
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COMMENT ON CONGRESS 


By MARK 


HE most important situation in Washington is the deadlock be- 
tween the Democratic position and the Republican position on 
the tariff. The Democratic position is that the people demand 

immediate reduction of the tariff and that they are commissioned to 
give it; the Republican position is that reduction of the tariff shall be 
made only after investigation and report by the Tariff Board; to this 
the Democrats reply that it has taken the Tariff Board much more 
than a year to investigate a report on a single schedule, wool; that 
there are more than ten important schedules in the Tariff Bill, and 
that, therefore, under the system proposed by the Republicans, it would 
take more than ten years to get the tariff reduced. They say that the 
thing to do is to reduce the tariff now to a reasonable level, and then, 
whenever a Tariff Board suggests changes, to make them. The result 
of this deadlock is likely to be that the Democratic House will pass 
several tariff scheduies, and that these schedules will either be defeated 
in the Republican Senate or else will be vetoed by the Republican 
President. The one possible schedule that may be revised and signed 
by the President is the wool schedule, upon which the Tariff Board 
has already reported. From all this it is easy to see that the country 
is likely to begin its Presidential campaign next summer with the tariff 
situation practically where it is now, and that the tariff will be the 
issue of the coming Presidential campaign. 


THE PROPOSED ‘‘MONEY TRUST"’ INVESTIGATION 

HERE is a Money Trust. Solid and conservative bankers in 

New York know it, deplore it, and would like to see it reme- 
died. Those New York papers which are very conservative, but at 
the same time honest and independent, admit it—such papers as the 
“Wall Street Journal” and the New York ‘Evening Post.” These 
papers, furthermore, would favor an investigation, provided the inquiry 
be conducted with dignity and earnestness. The following words were 
uttered by that one of the New York papers which enjoys the great- 
est prestige among conservative bankers and solid business men, the 
“Evening Post’: 

Now Wall Street is perfectly well aware that, so far as concerns the concen- 
trated control of credit facilities of a circle of great banks by small financial 
groups, there is. something to investigate... . Whatever the facts in the matter, 
there is a quite general feeling that we ought to know just what is the nature 
and meaning of this financial and econo~ic trend. 

Now the serious difference of opinion between two wings of the 
Democrats in Congress has arisen, not over the question of investi- 
gating the Banking Trust, but over the personnel of the committee 
that is to do the investigating. Conservative Democrats, just like 
conservative bankers, admit the existence of the Money Trust and 
would like to see it investigated. But they don’t want to see it done 
by a committee whose personnel and methods might disgust sensible 
persons. Back of their hesitation lies a fact not very well known to 
the public, but painfully realized in Washington: the investigation of 
the Steel Corporation, while it has been very useful and has un- 
earthed much valuable information, has been characterized by lapses 
from dignity and even from propriety, which have caused the most 
conscientious Democratic members of Congress to blush. 


JEFF DAVIS’S FIGHT 

N MARCH Jeff Davis comes before the people of Arkansas for a 

new term in the Senate. His opponent, Brundidge, is basing his 
fight on the argument that Davis hasn’t been successful at the pork 
barrel, hasn't got enough public buildings and river improvements— 
in fact, hasn’t brought a dollar of Federal appropriations to Arkansas. 
The obvious reply for Davis to make to this is that he wasn't willing 
to sell his soul and betray his State and his party for the sake of what 
Tammany calls “honest graft.” The two Democratic Senators from 
the Southern neighbor of Arkansas got plenty of Federal money for 
their State, but they paid for it by voting with the Republicans when 
the Republicans needed them. Jeff Davis hasn't done this, and the 
fact is much to his credit. It’s a safe rule for any community to turn 
down a candidate who offers to bribe them, who asks for their votes 
in exchange for a promise to get Federal money. Brundidge appears 
to be in this class of candidates, whatever his other virtues may be. 
Jeff Davis isn’t an ideal Senator, to be sure, but there are many worse 
than he, and their undesirability is generally in pretty direct proportion 
to their success in getting pork. Davis’s worst enemy is his manners 
and a sort of uncouthness which may be either natural or affected. He 
is very independent in his voting, and Arkansas people say he has the 
important virtue of not caring for money—a trait which in politics 
saves a man from many things. 


SULLIVAN 


A FLORIDA CASE 
DEMOCRATIC Congressman from Florida, Stephen M. Spark- 
man, is basing his candidacy for reelection on his ability to get 
Iederal money for his district. His opponent is shooting straight at 
the mark when he points out that this ability is closely connected with 
Sparkman’s voting for Cannon at a time when Cannon was in a tight 
place. 
THE LEADING DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE 
HE editor of the Grant County (South Dakota) “Review” has 
sent to CoLLier’s the result of a poll of the Democratic State 
Convention. The figures were: Wilson, 130; Harmon, 11; Bryan, 11. 
The best information obtainable shows that these figures are fairly 
representative of Democratic sentiment throughout the West and 
Northwest. It ought to be said that the proportions would change if 
Bryan should become an active candidate. In that event, probably, 
Bryan and Wilson would stand about even in the West. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY 
:* IS reasonably apparent that the Republican nominee for the 
Presidency will be either Roosevelt or Taft. The choice between 
these two men will be made in one of two ways, either by bosses in 
back rooms or by the people at primary elections. Which is the more 
desirable ? 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 
VERY energetic and wholesome organization has adopted for 
its official title the words “Progressive Republicans of Massa- 
chusetts.” For the present it is devoting most of its energy to se- 
curing the Presidential primary for Massachusetts. The bill which 
the organization is backing permits the voter to indicate his first, 
second, and third choice for the nomination; they have been so far 
successful as to get the matter before a committee of the Legislature. 
The terse letters and circulars with which the organization is con- 
ducting its agitation are unusually effective; similar organizations 
in other States might copy them with benefit. 


UNDERWOOD'’S VIEWS 

HE Democratic leader of the House, Oscar W. Underwood, is cer- 
tainly among the first three, possibly the first two, Presidential 
possibilities of his party. Mr. Underwood does not believe in some 
of the things which are among the first principles of those who call 
themselves progressive Democrats. That Mr. Underwood’s ideas 
about these principles have been made a matter of unequivocal record 
is an important fact. Ile was asked the question whether he believed 
in the initiative, referendum, and recall. His reply was in these words : 
I am utterly opposed to the initiative and referendum—utterly and unalter- 
ably opposed. I believe that it is subversive of the very form of our government. 
It is the negation of representative government. It is wholly reactionary and 
not progressive. J believe, however, that the initiative, referendum, and recall 
should not be placed in the national platform, but that as a local matter it should 
be worked out in each State, and not be made a party issue. I am absolutely 
against the recall, but do not believe the recall, even in its worst form—the recall 
of judges—to be so dangerous as the initiative and referendum. The recall of 
an officer merely affects the tenure of an office. I believe that at reasonable 
intervals the people should have an opportunity to reelect their officers, and 

short terms of office could accomplish much more than the recall. 


This reply should not be construed other than that on these sub- 
jects Mr. Underwood has intellectual convictions which are honest and 
intelligent and much more discriminating than the ideas of some who 
shout loudest for these innovations. Mr. Underwood doesn’t believe 
in these institutions, and has the courage to say so, but he is willing 
they should be tested in local communities. 


A BUSINESS MAN IN CONGRESS 

ZN in the ordinary occupations of life frequently say there ought 

to be more business men in Congress. There is one Congress- 
man whose life has been spent in manufacturing various lines of iron, 
steel, and machinery, and selling them throughout the world, from 
\Winnipeg to Moscow. To this experience he adds the unusual qual- 
ity of being an agreeable and effective speaker, with deep convictions 
on public questions. Chambers of Commerce and similar organiza- 
tions of business men ought to invite Congressman Redfield to address 
them, and he ought to accept as many such invitations as his official 
duties will permit. He knows the problems and speaks the language 
of business men, and at the same time understands politics. William 
C. Redfield is one of the Democratic Representatives from Brooklyn; 
his maiden speech on the tariff, delivered nearly a vear ago, was one 
of the most notable events of the session. 
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700 Representative Citizens.at 
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San Francisco, Jan. 3.-William 
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 ||The King of Italy Greets Italians 
A Message Through The American 
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My Friends—it is true that in 
the beginning of the Italian. 
Turkish war a determined effort 
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Purpose in prosecuting the war 
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Assures His Countrymen Here 
That There Is No Cause for 
Anxiety as to What May 
Happen in the Home Land 
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JMinister of Foreign Affairs 
Places Resources of His Of- 
fice at The American’s Dis- 
posal, and in Africa Also a 
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U.S. SENATE WILL SEND 
INVITATION TO R. J. COLLIER 
TO PRESIDE OVER SESSION 


Washington, D. C.—According to the latest reports sent us 
through the advertising agent of COLLIER’S WEEKLY nothing 
short of an earthquake can prevent R. J. Collier’s taking up, for 
the next session of the Senate, the gavel so ably wielded by such 
men as Fairbanks and Sherman. 

We cannot reveal our sources of information, but we are au- 
thorized in saying that the Senate is (almost) unanimously in 
favor of Mr. Collier as Vice President pro tem. The head clerk at 
the New Willard Hotel was overheard saying, ‘*Come again, Mr. 
Collier!” which was interpreted by many eminent journalists 
present as voicing the sentiments of many Senators whom we are 
not authorized to quote. 

Twenty-eight leading Senators when asked by our represen- 
tative, “Do you choose R. J. Colller as understudy to Mr. Sher- 
man?’ remained perfectly silent. Silence gives consent. So it 
is perfectly obvious that Mr Collier could take the chair without 
opposition. 

The fact that Mr Sherman was kept in his room with a 
severe headache this afternoon, coupled with the morose behavior 
of the Capitol janitor (a dear friend of the Vice President) may be 
used as evidence that a change is about to take place. 

It is not certain that Mr. Collier will accept the Vice Presi- 
dency, as he prefers a public career to a private one. 
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Red-Capped Depot Toilers Vie 
with One Another to Carry 
Baggage of Publisher 





'A SPONTANEOUS TRIBUTE|S 








| Illustrious Publisher of “ Collier's 
Weekly” Gives Some 
Helpful Hints 





(By Marconi Wireless around Cape Horn) 


New York, Jan 25 —Unpremeditated 
tnough it was, the reception a 
Mr Robert J Collier at the Pennsy - 
vama Station this afternoon was indeed 
significant. Our readers | doubtless - 
call the fact that Mr Collier is pub 
lisher of Coutier’s WEEKLY 

The scene, which 1s one long to be 
remembered in Puilman circles, was - 
inspiring one Twenty-five porters, clas 
in full-dress uniforms to honor their 
distinguished guest, awaited expectantly 
at the carriage entrance. The weather 
was raw but no one complained Such 
1s the influence of an ideal. 

“Here he comes!” some one from out 
the throng suddenly said. A big blue 
car suddenly snorted round the curve 
and the distinguished editor stepped 

y forth 

pa ned your bags, sir!” shouted the 
lenthusiasts as one man A representa- 
tive of Co.tirr’s, who happened acci- 
dentally to be on the spot with a note- 
| book, observed several of the admirers 
struggling among themselves for ord 
honor of carrying the great publisher's 
suitcase This evidence of single-minded | 
I devotion augurs well for Mr Collier's 
Presidential potentialities ; 

Escorted by twelve delegates of the | 
Pullman Porters’ Association, each a 
rying an article of baggage, Mr Collier 
took his seat in the train. Here he pre 
sented to each of them a handsome 
souvenir, consisting of a fifty-cent piece 
splendidly engraved with the emblem of 
Liberty 

Mr Collier spoke as follows 

“Please put my overcoat up on the 
rack Thank you again! Accept this 
slight token of my gratitude for your 
heartfelt reception. Fifty cents 1s -_ 
much, perhaps, but it is a great desl 
when you consider how little you have 
done to earn it. It is a great thing to 
be a Pullman porter, because he is num- 
bered among the fortunate minority who 
are able to make the cost of living more 
unbearable every day Look at the ex- 
ample of Lincoln, Washipstos— 


Julius Cesa 



























































OMI bi BOA LA 
General Baden-Powell and President Taft 


The hero of the battle of Mafeking and President Taft 
reviewed from the White House a parade of Boy Scouts 














The Persian Defense of Tabriz 


Russia’s Cossacks fought their way into Tabriz in December, but the town was not taken until after a valiant defense by the Persians. 
The capture of Tabriz enabled Russia to force the resignation of W. Morgan Shuster, the American Treasurer-General of Persia 





Cardinal O’Connell’s Return 


Boston, like New York, gave a great ceremonial wel- 
come to its new cardinal on his return from Rome 





























-The Viewpoint of 


T OUR first meeting, which was on a train six 
years ago, he was out selling patent medicines 
I was out investigating them. Chance acquaint- 
ance in the smoking compartment led to his 
offering me a drink of some Great Unknown’s “Balm 
Blossom Bitters” from a sample bottle which he car- 
ried in his overcoat pocket. Under the expansive in- 
fluence of this beverage, he informed me that business 
was good with,the Bitters (strongly alcoholic), par- 
ticularly in the no-license districts, and that he was 
doing profitably with a side line of catarrh snuff. 

“Start ’em in on it for a cold, and then make ’em 
believe that it’s a good preventive, and the trade is 
yours. You've got ’em. They can’t stop it.” 

“Cocaine?” I asked. 

“Sure,” he replied blithely. Then with a sudden change 
to suspicion: “What do you know about cocaine?” 

“Enough to appreciate the soundness of your method. 
If a man takes your cocainized snuff regularly for a 
short time, of course you’ve got his trade, because you’ve 
made a cocaine fiend of him and he can’t stop.” 

He demanded explicitly and somewhat violently to 
know who I was. I told him. 

“CoLLiEr’s, eh?” he barked. “And what good do you 
expect to do with all your howling and .beefing against 
the proprietary medicine trade?” 

“Why, there is some educative force in print, you 
know,” I mildly ventured. 
“Print? Sure there is! And who’s got the print?” 
E JERKED a newspaper from his pocket and flung 

it open before me. 

“Look at that,” he cried triumphantly. “Let ’er go as 
she lies. There you are, just as the page happened to 
turn. What’s on it?” | 

There were many things on it, but most conspicuously 





“Start’em in on it .. 
Feb. 


. and the trade is yours” 


an 


Insider 


By SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


ILLUSTRATED BY BOARDMAN ROBINSON 


Dr. Kilmer of Swamp Root ill-fame was leering across 
the sheet at Lydia Pinkham (long dead but still doing 
business at the old stand), the one promising unctuously 
to cure the incurable, the other preaching her false doc- 
trines of salvation to Sister Woman. 

“Look at ’em,” crowed the patent medicine man. 
“Talk about print! What does your little splurge in 
type come to? You tell folks maybe half a dozen times \ 
a year that patent medicines won’t cure’em. The news- 
papers tell ’em every day of every year that patent medi- 
cines will cure ’em. Which are they going to believe?” 


E PAUSED to let that sink in before continuing 

with the outthrust chin of menace? “And, say, do 
you know what you’re up against? You're up against a 
hundred million dollars of the toughest money ever 
earned. You'll make your little bluff, and then we'll get 
you one way or another. We've got the newspapers ayd 
we've got the politicians, amd we'll have the lawyers 
when it comes time. You camt hurt our business. After 
you're all through, and in jail like as not, for libel, I’ll 
be doing a better trade that 1 was before. , Paste that 
in your hat!” ’ 

A few weeks ago we m@t again in the lobby of a 
Chicago hotel. I was still GH of jail and so, though by 
a decidedly smaller margif, Was my nostrum-peddling 
friend. Much water (and considerable patent medi- 
cine) had run under the bridges since our former meet- 
ing. The Pure Food Law had gone into effect, and 
all quackdom had been severely shaken thereby. My 
former acquaintance recalled himself to me by the name 
of “Mr. Dilling.” 

“Still traveling for Balm Blossom Bitters?” I asked. 

“You ought to know,” said he reproachfully. “The 
3itters blew up three years ago. I’m out of the medical 
game.” And he proceeded to give me a bird’s-eye view 
of one of those careers which balance on the razor 
edge between fat-and-easy profits on the one hand and 
the penitentiary on the other. For a time he had smug- 
gled phenacetin from Canada. Then he had bought 
into a “developer” to which the Post Office Department 
put an end. Subsequently he had been run out of 
Kansas for trying to sell stock in a purely atmospheric 
mine, and was, at the time of our meeting, living rather 
scantily on a real estate boom: the real estate being real 
enough, but unsuitable for building operations by rea- 
son of the two fathoms of Lake Michigan water over- 
lying it. But he didn’t feel at home in that pursuit, he 
said. He yearned to get back into the nostrum line. 

“The trouble is to find anything,” he complained. 
“The patent medicine business is all shot to pieces. \ 
Maybe it'll take a brace now that the United States 
Supreme Court has kicked a hole in your rotten Pure 
Food Law. Say, you know what’s goin’ on in Washing- 
ton, I s’pose?” He looked at me cunningly. “Who got 
to them fellows?” 

“What fellows?” I queried, not following him at first. 

“Why, the Supreme Court judges.” 


I TRIED to explain to him that justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States are not open to 
the suspicion of beiBery. 

“Go-wan!” he satay “Didn’t I read the law! “There 
it is, plain as your fate: ‘The label shall contain no 
false or misleading statement.’ Why, everybody in the 
te@de thotight the game was up. Theys@legan weed- 
ing out their labels. Th@a along comes the good old 
Supreme Couge@gifd Saye : ‘Fotget it! It’s a joke. That 
hold-up onlg@g@es for the dhe fediehits Of the medicine. 
Lie as far a5 you tekeliabout 4He°depe itself’ There's 
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DRAWN BY F G. COOPER 


in the Great American Fraud 


some lawyers for you, I guess!” he continued, uncon- 
sciously paraphrasing Shylock. “But you can’t hang it 
on me that they put over a deal like that and didn’t 
come in on it somewhere themselves.” 

Again I labored to make him comprehend the rare- 
fied atmosphere of the higher planes of thought upon 
which our greatest law interpreters live. 

“It don’t seem reasonable,” he insisted. “Why, any 
one of ’em could have had a hundred thousand for 
that decision without even reaching for it. Think of 
the nerve it took!” He breathed a sigh for the tragedy 
of lost opportunity. Then an illuminating idea bright- 
ened him up. “Say,” he surmised, “likely some of ’em 
had stock in the business.” 

To convince him was impossible. For profound be- 
lief in the essen- 
tial corruptibility 
and baseness of all 
mankind there 
is no one like 
your quack. So I 
changed the sub- 
ject by recalling to 
him his boast of 
years before. 

“That’s all right,” 
he said resentfully. 
“The proprietary 
medicines may 
have had a crimp 
put in ’em, but 
they'll come back. 
You can’t kill a 
business that’s got 
so much money in 
it. At that it wasn’t 
you muckrakers 
that turned the 
trick. The trade 
queered itself by 
its own hoggish- 
ness. It wasn’t 
enough for us to 
bunk the public. 
We had to work 
the very people we depended on to do business through 
for easy marks. D’you know who are the biggest suck- 
ers going?” 

“The people who take patent medicines, I suppose.” 

“No, sir! 
and take ’em on any old advertising terms. The medical 
advertisers certainly did use to work the free and un- 
trammeled press to a fare-ye-well. We had our system 
of getting special favors that a local advertiser couldn’t 
begin to touch, from the smallest backwoods sheet right 
up the line to the big ‘yellows’ that publish advertising 
matter as if it was straight news. But it’s the medium- 
size cities, like Albany and Elmira, where we got in our 
fine work. Lemme show you. Suppose I’m out handling 
the Balm Blossom line. I drop in at the office of the 
biggest morning paper in town, and tell Mr. 
Manager that I’m there to buy space 
card on me, so much per line 
know anything about lines 


Congressman Snoopapple receives 
a case of bitters and the editor 
gets him to sign a testimonial 


3usiness 
He springs a rate 
I won't have it. I don’t 
to him. I make talk at so 
much per inch. And I offer him a rate that may be— 
may, | say—sixty per cent of his card rate. Usually 
it ain’t that much. If he balks, I pull a roll of bills 
on him. 

“‘Fifty dollars I’ve got to spend starting the propo- 
sition in this town. I’d like to use your paper because 
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The newspapers who take patent medicines 














“18 Cc 0) L L I E a 
I know you've got the right kind of circulation for us. 
But you ain’t the only paper in town, you know. If 
you don’t need our money— 

“That’s about as far as Mr. Business Manager usu- 
ally lets me get. ‘Oh, all right, for this time,’ says he, 
and reaches for the roll of bills instinctively. But does 
he get it? Nit! The roll goes back into my pocket 
quicker th-n his reach. What he gets is a contract pro- 
viding for payment at the end of the quarter. Also, 
there’s a little matter of reading notices that I bring up 
right then. Now, maybe, Mr. Manager is a little sore 
at the presto-change trick—with me keeping the change 
—that I’ve worked on him, and he’s inclined to ki¢k on 
the free reading matter. 

“Well, why not? I ssk him. ‘You ought to be glad 
to get ’em. You've got the space to fill, They look 
just like news.’ (Reading notices are always supposed 
to be set up in the same type as regular news.) ‘And 
if you didn’t have ’em, you'd have to fill up with locals 
or telegraph matter that costs you real money to get.’ 

“Then I flash the notices on him. They are always 
in proof and set in six-point condensed type. That’s 
about as close a type as can be read easily. The news- 
paper man objects, and insists on explaining to me that 
his paper is set in eight-point leaded. But I’m stupid 
as an owl. I can’t understand at all what difference it 
makes. Now, unless he’s an expert on type, he’s likely 
to figure out roughly that our little six-point condensed 
will only stretch 
out twenty-five per 
cent or so when 
it’s reset in his 
eight - point. He 
signs the contract: 
and then you ought 
to see the ‘readers’ 
when they get in 
the paper! They 
cover more space 
—and for nothing, 
mind you—than the 
newspaper got paid 
for on the whole 
contract. What do 
you suppose is the 
margin of profit to 
a small paper on 
this kind of adver- 





tising ?” 
“Very slight, I 
“ Many a time I’ve had a druggist assume, in many 
flash one of your articles on me” cases.” 


“Slight, eh? 
Well, it’s nix in lots of cases, or worse. _There’s country 
papers in every State to-day carrying medical adver- 
. tising on three-year contracts at a price that actually 
don’t pay for the cost of ink, paper, and typesetting. 
“But the prettiest line of bunk I ever put over on the 
newspapers,” he added, fairly licking the savor of the 
reminiscence from his lips, “was the last year I. was out. 
Except for the side lines, my concern wasn’t very strong 
for reading notices. We liked big-typed display for the 
Bitters. So, in making a deal with a newspaper, I’d 
slip ’em a little side contract, providing for an extra, 
/ no-charge allowance of ‘special space at such times as 
| the advertiser may specify.’ You'd be surprised to know 
how often that would get past the newspapers. If the 
biisiness manager was at all leery about it, I’d tell him, 
off-hand-like, it was our usual form of contract for an 
occasional reading notice. What I told him was talk, 
you understand. It’s only the writing that binds. And 
the written contract left us free to use that ‘special 
space’ when and how we liked. Once it was signed, 
we'd send in the order for all our extra space in one 
bunch, and let the manager take his chance of dying of 
an apoplectic fit when he found out that it footed up 
to one full page. One solid page of the biggest dis- 
play type, and all free gratis!” 

“All of which could hardly have made you popular 
with the papers,” I suggested. 

“Not after they got on to it. But it took ’em a long 
while. Meantime we were working ’em along other 
lines.” He paused and grinned, relishingly. “Know any- 
thing about the Congressional testimonial game?” 

“Peruna Bill and his imitators?” I asked, naming the 
strategist who, at so much per name, had beguiled sig- 
natures from Senators, Representatives, Admirals, and 
other high officials in Washington. 

“Oh, Peruna Bill was well enough while he lasted. 
But there was plenty of names got into printed testi- 
monials that he couidn’t touch.” 

“Who got them?” 

“The newspapers.” 

“What?” 

“Surest thing you know. Power of the press! We 
had testimonials that way, which Peruna Bill would 
have charged his people $100 for, and cheap enough.” 

“How is it worked ?” 

“Politics. The little underground politics that never 
get out in the open. We proprietary medicine people 
have to know a little of everything, politics included 
Now, say I get into into a city where I mean to boom 
the Bitters.. I’ve got quite a little money to spend, and 
I mean to get more than it’s worth out of it. So I go 
to the leading Republican paper, we'll say, and get hold 
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of both the business manager and the editor if possible. 
I begin to throw out hints of a $250 contract, prac- 
tically on their own terms, for I’m playing for big game 
and can’t afford to be mean. I tell them: ‘This town 
hasn’t ever been worked right for our product. No 
reason why we shouldn’t make a killing here. But I’d 
like to get some bang-up local testimonials to start 
with. Can you gentlemen help me any?’ 

“Sometimes they do and sometimes they don’t. More 
than once I’ve picked up a clergyman or a labor leader 
that way. After we've talked it over, I ask: 

“*By the way, who’s Congressman from this district” 

“Of course | know who the Congressman is, and all 
about him, including the fact that he owes his election 
largely to the newspaper I’m dealing with. 

“*Congressman Snoopapple,’ says the business man- 
ager. 

“Wonder how he’d like a case of the Bitters.’ 

“*Send him one. and see,’ suggests the editor. 

“All right. ‘But look here, you’re a friend of his?’ 

bie 

“Tf yon could suggest that a word of appreciation of 
the Bitters would be a favor to you, wouldn’t he be 
more likely to do something of the sort?’ 

“‘We-ell, I don’t just exactly know whether—’ 

“*Two hundred and fifty, gentlemen,’ I cut in, sharp 
and decisive. ‘A word from Congressman Snoopapple, 
favoring our medicine, and the contract is yours—for 
a starter.’ ‘ j 

“You'd be surprised at some of the papers I’ve had 
working for me that way, and some of the results I 
got in judges and Congressmen. Why, you can’t esti- 
mate what a few good, strong testimonials signed with 
official names will do for a proprietary. If I could 
round up half a dozen, with a big name at the top, I 
could get backing to start a cough-and-consumption 
cure to-morrow. Say,” he said, leering at me hope- 
fully: “If I could only’ get one of them judges that 
knocked out the Pure Food law! Two lines of testi- 
monial, with a picture, would be worth a thousand dol- 
lars to me.” 

“Do you really believe,” I asked curiously, “that a 
justice of the United States Supreme Court would lend 
his name to your sort of quackery?” 

“We had a Vice President right up to the scratch 
once,” he retorted. “But he got scared and renigged 
on us. The big fellows are getting shy of testimonials, 
though. You Collier folks scared ’em about peddling 
their names around. I have to hand it to you for that. 
But you didn’t hurt us much in the way you thought you 
were going to. Wise up the public, would you! We 
beat you to ‘it every time with our advertisements. 
Though you woke up some of the newspapers. And, 
you helped stir up the retail trade against us, too. You 
and the ‘Druggists Circular.” 


He paused in the course of his opposition to make a . 


few heartfelt remarks about that outspoken and inde- 
pendent antiquack publication, which, although wholly 
unsuitable for print, would have greatly edified its edi- 
torial staff. 





‘Just take a couple of swallows; it will cost you nothing” 
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‘“‘ Any mother that’s started in with opium mixtures 
finds how easy it is to keep baby doped with ’em”’ 


“T'll give you Trade Secret A, No. 1, of the proprie- 
tary business,” he resumed, “in three words. Overload 
the retailer.” 

“The druggist?” I asked. 

“Druggist or country storekeeper. For booze medi- 
cines, the country store is more important than the 
pharmacy. Down in the turpentine belt, where it’s all 
no-license, I’ve seen groceries with a bigger stock of 
Peruna on their shelves than all the rest of the mer- 
chandise put together. Whatever kind of a store it is, 
the trick is to overstock ’em and keep ’em overstocked. 
That,” he added, swelling his chest a bit, “is where the 
brains come in. When I met up with you before, I was 
carrying a line of headache, dyspepsia, and kidney, with 
the Balm Blossom Bitters as a leader. We had Peruna 
to buck. That was in the days when Peruna was a 
live one. And it was some hard sledding. What was 
Balm Blossom for? Why, anything that ailed you; 
what d’you s’pose? Principally winter and spring ail- 
ments, though ; the wheeze-and-sniffle lot ; catarrh, colds, 
pneumonia, asthma, and such. To place a new bitters is 
a real stunt. They ain’t like the baby dopes, you under- 
stand; those sell and keep on selling, on their merits.” 

“On their merits?” I repeated. 

“Trade merits,” he explained with a grin. “Any 
mother that’s started in with Mrs. 
Winslow, or Children’s Comfort, or 
Kopp’s Baby Friend, or any of those 
opium or morphine mixtures, finds how 
easy it is to keep baby doped with ’em, 
and keeps on buying for her own peace 
and comfort. But with the bitters, 
you’ve got nothing but booze to fall 
back on, and the competition in booze 
is pretty keen. Now this is the way I 
used to work the country stores, par- 
ticularly in the dry localities. I always 
had a gallon of good whisky with me. 
As soon as I hit town I’d open up a 
couple of my Balm Blossom bottles, 
pour out about seven-eighths of the 
stuff (it doesn’t cost anything), and 
fill ’er up with the good old straight 
juice. Then I’d get a sleigh and drive 
around to the store, with one of the 
bottles in my pocket and the other 
under the seat. First off I’d sell Mr. 
Storekeeper what I could of my line 
of headache, kidney-and-liver, and dys- 
pepsia. Finally I’d open up on the 
Balm Blossom Bitters. 

“*Much catarrh ’round here?’ 

“*Wal, quite a bit, quite a bit.’ 

“‘T’ve got a line that just kills ca- 
tarrh. Nothing to it. One bottle re- 
lieves, two bottles checks the disease, 
three bottles does the business.’ 

“Old Jayhawk looks up at his shelves, 
stocked with Peruna and Paine’s Cel- 


ery Compound, and the rest, and 
shakes his head. 

“‘Oh, that stuff is nothing but 
booze,’ I’d tell him. ‘Now, our bit- 


ters—’ and I’d throw it in strong and 
loud until he’d stop me and say: 
“‘*Not knockin’ the goods, brother, 
but I wouldn’t prefer to put none in.’ 
“All this time there are a bunch of 
old Rubes sitting around, doing target 
practice on the stove. Ten to one, 


( Continued on page 24) 
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Will “The Road” Reverse the Judgment of Broadway? 


Thirty “Altruistic: Press Agents Combine in Saving to the American Stage 
_ “*Kindling,’’ Toward Which New York Was Cold 


By WILL IRWIN 


SKETCHES BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE 










































HERE has been recently something new on 

Broadway. This, at first glance, may seem not 

to be a very startling statement, since Broadway 
is forever advertising something new. In reality, these 
“novelties” are generally old wine in new bottles, old 
meats with new sauce. But this thing is really without 
precedent. For the first time in the history of our stage 
a body of men and women, not without personal repu- 
tation, have banded together for the purpose of “boost- 
ing” a single play. What makes the movement all the 
more singular, all the more incomprehensible to the ordi- 
nary commercial manager, is the fact that the thing is 
spontaneous. In short, of the thirty dramatists, novel- 
ists, critics, and magazine writers who asked the public 
last month to save from failure the play “Kindling,” in 
which Margaret Illington is now appearing in other 
cities, none had personal acquaintance with the star, and 
only two had ever so much as heard of the author. 

To begin at the beginning, “Kindling” was written by 
Charles Kenyon, a Californian who has come before the 
public only once before—as author of “The Flag Sta- 
tion,” a one-act vaudeville play. After he left Stanford 
University in the early years of the century, Kenyon fol- 
lowed many occupations, including acting in ‘‘ten-twent- 
thirt” theatrical companies, writing daily humor for a 
newspaper, and punching cattle by way of breaking 
tuberculosis. Through it all he dabbled with playwrit- 
ing, his steadfast ambition. Then Acton Davies, as the 
public has since heard, wrote an appealing. “news story” 
for the New York “Evening Sun”—the report of an in- 
cident which he had witnessed in a police court. Ken- 
yon, on a visit to New York, saw that story, cut it out 
of the newspaper, and slipped it*into a magazine for 
safe-keeping. When he opened the magazine agair, he 
found the clipping lying between the pages of an article 
on the Trinity tenements. “Kindling” was born in that 
moment. Such is the way of:creation with the artist. 
He goes through romance and tragedy and melodrama, 
and his mind remains barren; then some tiny incident 
of the day’s work, some passing remark, some vista 
down a city street, sets creation working—and a new 
world of the mind springs into being. Acton Davies's 
EE. news story told of a convicted woman thief whose hus- 
- (wi (Continued on page 32) 
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Unloosed in Primal Com- 
bat for a Fortune 
—and a Girl 


HERE was the scent of battle in the air. The 

whole of Porcupine City knew that it was coming, 

and every man and woman in its two hundred 

population held their breath in anticipation of the 
struggle between two men for a fortune—and a girl. For 
in some mysterious manner rumor of the girl had got 
abroad, passing from lip to lip, until even the children 
knew that there was some other thing than gold that would 
play a part in the fight between Clarry O’Grady and Jan 
Larose. On the surface it was not scheduled to be a fight 
with fists or guns. But in Porcupine City there were a few 
who knew the “inner story”—the story of the girl, as well 
as the gold, and those among them who feared the law 
would have arbitrated in a different manner for the two 
men if it had been in their power. But law was law, and 
the code was the code. There was no alternative. 


} WAS an unusual situation, and yet apparently simple 
of solution. Eighty miles north, as the canoe was 
driven, young Jan Larose had one day staked out a rich 
“find” at the headwaters of Pelican Creek. The same day, 
but later, Clarry O’Grady had driven his stakes beside 
Jan’s. It had been a race to the mining recorder’s office, 
and they had come in neck and neck. Popular sentiment 
favored Larose, the slim, quiet, dark-eyed half Frenchman. 
But there was the law, which had no sentiment. The 
recorder had sent an agent north to investigate. If there 
were two sets of stakes there could be but one verdict. 
Both claims would be thrown out, and then— 

All knew what would happen, or thought that they knew. 
It would be a magnificent race to see who could set out 
fresh stakes and return to the recorder’s office ahead of the 
other. It would be a fight of brawn and brain, unless— 
and those few who knew the “inner story” spoke softly 
among themselves. 

An ox in strength, gigantic in build, with a face that for 
days had worn a sneering smile of triumph, O’Grady was 
already picked as a ten-to-one winner. He was a magnifi- 
cent canoeman, no man in Porcupine City could equal him 
for endurance, and for his bow paddle he had the best 
Indian in the whole Reindeer Lake country. He stalked 
up and down the one street of Porcupine City, treating to 
drinks, cracking rough jokes, and offering wagers, while 
Jan Larose and his long-armed Cree sat quietly in the 
shade of the recorder’s office waiting for the final moment 
to come. 

There were a few of those who knew the “inner story” 
who saw something besides resignation and despair in Jan’s 
quiet aloofness, and in the disconsolate droop of his head. 
His face turned a shade whiter when O’Grady passed near, 
dropping insult and taunt, and looking sidewise at him in 
a way that only he could understand. But he made no 
retort, though his dark eyes glowed with a fire that that 
never quite died—unless it was when, alone and unob- 
served, he took from his pocket a bit of buckskin in 
which was a silken tress of 
curling brown hair. Then 
his eyes shone with a light 
that was soft and luminous, 
and one seeing him then 
would have known that it 
was not a dream of gold 
that filled his heart, but of 
a brown-haired girl who 
had broken it. 


N THIS day, the fore- 

noon of the sixth since 
the agent had departed into 
the north, the end of the 
tense period of waiting was 
expected. Porcupine City 
had almost ceased to carry 
on the daily monotony of 
its business. The two sa- 
loons were filled with idle 


men. A score were loung- 
ing about the _ recorder’s 
office. Women looked forth 


at frequent intervals— 
through the open doors of 
the “city’s” cabins, or gath- 
ered in twos and threes to 
discuss this biggest sporting 
event known in the history 
of the town. Not a minute 
but scores of anxious eyes 
were turned searchingly up 


. the cedar-capped ridge 
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the river, down which the returning agent’s canoe would 
first appear. With the dawn of this day O’Grady had re- 
fused to drink. He was stripped to the waist. His laugh 
was louder. Hatred as well as triumph glittered in his 
eyes, for to-day Jan Larose looked him coolly and squarely 
in the face, and nodded whenever he passed. It was almost 
noon when Jan spoke a few low words to his watchful 
Indian and walked to the top of the cedar-capped ridge 
that sheltered Porchpine City from the north winds. 


| hee this ridge he could look straight into the north 
—the north where he was born. Only the Cree knew 
that for five nights he had slept, or sat awake, on the top 
of this ridge, with his face turned toward the polar star, 
and his heart breaking with loneliness and grief. Up 
there, far beyond where the green-topped forests and the 
sky seemed to meet, he could see a little cabin nestling 
ander the stars—and Marie. Always his mind traveled back 
to the beginning of things, no matter how hard he tried to 
forget—even to the old days of years and years ago when 
he had toted the little Marie around on his back, and had 
crumpled her brown curls, and had revealed to her one by 
one the marvelous mysteries of the wildernéss, with never 
a thought of the wonderful love that was to come. A half 
frozen little outcast brought in from the deep snows one 
day by Marie’s father, he became first her playmate and 
brother—and after that lived in a few swift years of para- 
dise and dreams. For Marie he had made of himself 
what he was. He had gone to Montreal. He had learned 
to read and write, he worked for the Company, he came 
to know the outside world, and at last the Government 
employed him. This was a triumph. He could still see 
the glow of pride and love in Marie’s beautiful eyes when 
he came home after those two years in the great city, 
The Government sent for him each autumn after that. 
Deep into the wilderness he led the men who made the red 
and black lined maps. It was he who blazed out the 
northern limit of Banksian pine, and his name was in Gov- 
ernment reports—down in black and white—so that Marie 
and al! the world could read. 

One day he came back—and he found Clarry O’Grady 
at the Cummins cabin. He had heen there for a month 
with a broken leg. Perhaps it was the dangerous knowl- 
edge of the power of her beauty—the woman’s instinct in 
her to tease with her prettiness, that led to Marie’s flirta- 
tion with O’Grady. But Jan could not understand, and she 
played with fire—the fire of two hearts instead of one. The 
world went to pieces under Jan after that. There came the 
day when, in fair fight, he choked the taunting sneer from 


He fought like a tiger, 
And with 
the demon still raging in his breast he faced the girl. He 


O’Grady’s face back in the woods. 
a mad demon. No one ever knew of that fight. 


could never quite remember what he had said. But it 
was terrible—and came straight from his soul. Then he 
went out, leaving Marie standing there white and silent. 
He did not go back. He had sworn never to do that, and 
during the weeks that followed it spread about that Marie 
Cummins had turned down Jan Larose, and that Clarry 
O’Grady was now the lucky man. It was one of the unex- 
plainable tricks of fate that had brought them together, and 
had set their discovery stakes side by side on Pelican Creek. 

To-day, in spite of his smiling coolness, Jan’s heart 
rankled with a bitterness that seemed to be concen- 
trated of ali the dregs that had ever entered into his life 
It poisoned him, heart and soul. He was not a coward. 
He was not afraid of O’Grady. And yet he knew that fate 
had already played the cards against him. He would lose. 
He was almost confident of that, even while he nerved him- 
self to fight. There was the drop of savage superstition in 
him, and he told himself that something would happen to 
beat him out. O’Grady had gone into the home that was 
almost his own and had robbed him of Marie. In that 
fight in the forest he should have killed him. That would 
have been justice, as he knew it. But he had relented, half 
for Marie’s sake, and half because he hated to take 4a 
human life, even though it were O’Grady’s. But this time 
there would be no relenting. He had come alone to the top 
of the-ridge to settle the last doubts with himself. Who- 
ever won out, there would be a fight. It would be a mag- 
nificent fight, like that which his grandfather had fought 
and won for the honor of a woman years and years ago. 
He was even glad that O’Grady was trying to rob him otf 
what he had searched for and found. There would be 
twice the justice in killing him now. And it would be done 
fairly, as his grandfather had done it 


UDDENLY there came a piercing shout from the direc- 

tion of the river, followed by a wild call for him through 
Jackpine’s moose-horn. He answered the Cree’s signal with 
a yell and tore down through the low bush. When he 
reached the foot of the ridge at the edge of the clearing 
he saw the men, women, and children of Porcupine City 
running to the river. In front of the recorder’s office stood 
Jackpine, bellowing through his horn. O’Grady and his in- 
dian were already shoving their canoe out into the stream, 
and even as he looked there came a break in the line of 
excited spectators, and through it hurried the agent toward 
the recorder’s cabin 
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Side by side, Jan and his Indian ran to their canoe. 
Jackpine was stripped to the waist, like O’Grady and his 
Chippewaian. Jan threw off only his caribou-skin coat 
His dark woolen shirt was sleeveless, and his long slim 
arms, as hard as ribbed steel, were free. Half the crowd 
followed him. He smiled, and waved his hand, the dark 
pupils of his eyes shining big and black. Their canoe shot 
out until it was within a dozen yards of the other, and 
those ashore saw him laugh into O’Grady’s sullen, set face. 
He was cool. Between smiling lips his white teeth 
gleamed, and the women stared with brighter eyes and 
flushed cheeks, wondering how Marie Cummins could have 
given up this man for the giant hulk and drink-reddened 
face of his rival. Those among the men who had wagered 
heavily against him felt a misgiving. There was something 
in Jan’s smile that was more than coolness, and it was not 
bravado. Even as he smiled ashore, and spoke in low Cree 


| to Jackpine, he felt at the belt that had been hidden under 


the caribou-skin coat. There were two sheaths there, and 
two knives, exactly alike. It was thus that his grandfather 
had set forth one summer day to avenge a wrong, nearly 
seventy years before 


HE agent had entered the cabin, and now he reap- 

peared, wiping his sweating face with a big red hand- 
kerchief. The recorder followed. He paused at the edge 
of the stream and made a megaphone of his hands. 

“Gentlemen,” he cried raucously, “both claims have been 
thrown out !” 

A wild yell came from O’Grady. Ina single flash four 
paddles struck the water, and the two canoes shot bow and 
bow up the stream toward the lake above the bend. The 
crowd ran even with them until the low swamp at the lake’s 
edge stopped them. In that distance neither had gained a 
yard advantage. But there was a curious change of sen- 
timent those who returned to Porcupine City. 
That night betting was no longer two and three to one on 
O'Grady. It was even money. 

For the last thing that the men of Porcupine City had 
seen was that cold, quiet smile of Jan Larose, the gleam of 
is teeth, the something in his eyes that is more to be 
feared among men than bluster and brute strength. _ They 


among 





laid it to confidence. None guessed that this race held for 

- no thought of the gold at the end. None guessed that 
€ was following out the working of a code as old as the 
ame of his race in the north 

) a — entered the lake the smile left Jan’s face. 

: : nt ig itened until they were almost a straight line. 
» “yes grew darker, his breath came more quickly. For 
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In a single flash four paddles struck the water, and the two canoes shot bow and bow up the stream 


a little while O’Grady’s canoe drew steadily ahead of 
them, and when Jackpine’s strokes went deeper and more 
powerful Jan spoke to him in Cree, and guided the canoe 
so that it cut straight as an arrow in O’Grady’s wake. 
There was an advantage in that. It was small, but Jan 
counted on the cumulative results of good generalship. 


H's eyes never for an instant left O’Grady’s huge, 

naked back. Between his knees lay his .303 rifle. 
He had figured on the fraction of time it would take him 
to drop his paddle, pick up the gun, and fire. This was his 
second point in generalship—getting the drop on O’Grady. 

Once or twice in the first half hour O’Grady glanced 
back over his shoulder, and it was Jan who now laughed 
tauntingly at the other. There was something in that laugh 
that sent a chill through O’Grady. It was as hard as steel, 
a sort of madman’s laugh. 

It was seven miles to the first portage, and there were 
nine in the eighty-mile stretch. O’Grady and his Chippe- 
waian were a hundred yards ahead when the prow of their 
canoe touched shore. They were a hundred and fifty ahead 
when both canoes were once more in the water on the 
other side of the portage, and O’Grady sent back a hoarse 
shout of triumph. Jan hunched himself a little lower. He 
spoke to Jackpine-—-and the race began. Swifter and 
swifter the canoes cut through the water. From five miles 
an hour to six, from six to six and a half—seven—seven 
and a quarter, and then the strain told. A paddle snapped 
in O’Grady’s hands with a sound like a pistol shot. A 
dozen seconds were lost while he snatched up a new paddle 
and caught the Chippewaian’s stroke, and Jan swung close 
into their wake again. At the end of the fifteenth mile, 
where the second portage began, O’Grady was two hundred 
yards in the lead. He gained another twenty on the 
portage, and with a breath that was coming now in sobbing 
swiftness Jan put every ounce of his strength behind the 
thrust of his paddle. Slowly they gained. Foot by foot, 
yard by yard, until for a third time they cut into O’Grady’s 
wake. A dull pain crept into Jan’s back. He felt it slowly 
creeping into his shoulders and to his arms. He looked at 
Jackpine and saw that he was swinging his body more and 
more with the motion of his arms. And then he saw that 
the terrific pace set by O’Grady was beginning to tell on the 
occupants of the canoe ahead. The speed fell back from 
seven to six, from six to five and a half—and then to five 
The gap between the two canoes grew less and less, until 
it was no more than seventy yards. In spite of the pains 
that were eating at his strength like swimmer’s cramp, 
Jan could not restrain a low cry of exultation. O’Grady 
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had planned to beat him out in that first twenty-mile spurt. 
And he had failed! His heart leaped with new hope even 
while his strokes were growing weaker. 

Ahead of them, at the far end of the lake, there loomed 
up the black spruce timber which marked the _ begin- 
ning of the third portage, thirty miles from Porcupine 
City. Jan knew that he would win there—that he would 
gain an eighth of a mile in the half-mile carry. He knew 
of a shorter cut than that of the regular trail, He had 
cleared it himself, for he had spent a whole winter on that 
portage trapping lynx. Marie lived only twelve miles be- 
yond. More than once Marie had gone with him over the 
old trap line. She had helped him to plan the little log 
cabin he had built for himself on the edge of the big 
swamp, hidden away from all but themselves. It was she 
who had put the red paper curtains over the windows, and 
who, one day, had written on the corner of one of them: 
“My beloved Jan.” He forgot O’Grady as he thought of 
Marie and those old days of happiness and hope. It was 
Jackpine who recalled him at last to what was happening. 
In amazement he saw that O’Grady and his Chippewaian 
had ceased paddling. They passed a dozen yards abreast 
of them, O’Grady’s great arms and shoulders were glis- 
tening with perspiration. His face was purplish. In his 
eyes and on his lips was the old taunting sneer. He was 
panting like a wind-broken animal. As Jan passed he 
uttered no word. 


AY EIGHTH of a mile ahead was the point where the regu- 
lar portage began, but Jan swung around this into a 
shallow inlet from which his own secret trail was cut. Not 
until he was ashore did he look back. O’Grady and his 
Indian were paddling in a leisurely manner toward the 
head of the point. For a moment it looked as though they 
had given up the race, and Jan’s heart leaped exultantly. 
O’Grady saw him and waved his hand. Then he jumped 
out to his knees in the water and the Chippewaian followed 
him. He shouted to Jan, and pointed down at the canoe. 
The next instant, with a powerful shove, he sent the empty 
birchbark speeding far out into the open water. 

Jan caught his breath. He heard Jackpine’s low cry of 
amazement behind him. Then he saw the two men start on 
a swift run over the portage trail, and with a fierce, ter- 
rible cry he sprang toward his rifle, which he had leaned 
against a sapling. 

In that moment he would have fired, but O’Grady and 
the Indian had disappeared into the timber. He understood 

now O'Grady had tricked him, as he had tricked him in 
other ways. He had a second canoe waiting for him at 
the end of the portage, and perhaps others farther on. It 
was unfair. He could still hear O’Grady’s taunting laugh- 
ter as it had rung out in Porcupine City, and the mystery 
of it was solved. His blood grew hot—so hot that his 
eyes burned, and his breath seemed to parch his lips. In 
that short space in which he stood paralyzed and unable to 
act his brain blazed like a 
volcano. Who was helping 3 a eee | 
O’Grady by having a canoe 
ready for him at the other 
side of the portage? He 
knew that no man had gone 
north from Porcupine City 
during those tense days of 
waiting. The code which 
all understood had_ prohib- 
ited that. Who then could 
it be?—who but Marie her- 
self! In some way O’Grady 
had got word to her, and it 
was the Cummins canoe 
that was waiting for him! 


ITH a strange cry Jan 
lifted the bow of the 
canoe to his shoulder and 
led Jackpine in a run. His 
strength had returned. He 
did not feel the whiplike 
sting of boughs that struck 
him across the face. He 
scarcely looked at the little 
cabin of logs when they 
passed it Deep down in 
his heart he called upon the 
Virgin to curse those two 
Marie Cummins and Clarry 
O’Grady, the man and the 
girl who had cheated him 
(Continued on page 35) 
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T WAS Mclvor who discovered a way to lead the 

Dramatic Committee of the Greenlawn Golf Club 

out of the jungle of indecision. Being stage man- 

ager, the committee naturally expected more from 
him than from anybody else, and Mclvor spoke up like 
a man inspired. 

“We will have blitid theatricals!” he exclaimed. 

“Never heard of guch a thing,” said Mr. Hobbs. 

I dare say,” replied MclIvor. “I just invented it— 
or them.” , 

“And what is them 
who spoke. 

“Listen,” said MrsMclvor impressively. “We give the 
show all right—‘Romeo and Juliet’—but nobody knows 
until the night of the performance who has the parts.” 

“Don’t the actors know?” demanded Mr. Hobbs. 

“Of course,” answered Mclvor, waving his. hand im- 
patiently. “Each actor knows his own part, but he 
doesn’t know who have the other parts. And he won't 
know until he makes his stage entrance.” 

“And she won't ‘know either?” asked Mr. Wilson, 
using the “she” in a collective sense. > 

“Certainly ‘not. In fact, that’s the real reason.” 

The heads of the committeemen nodded in complete 
understanding. They remembered the “Hamlet”? episode 
two months back. Gardendale had not yet fully’ recov- 
ered its equilibrium. The Women’s Study Club had been 
responsible for the revival of Shakespeare, as a part of 
its high mission to elevate the human brow. The women 
claimed that the Gardendale dramatic season ought to 
be lifted- above the plane of farce and comic opera. 
Hence “Hamlet.” It had been a giant’s task to find a 
man willing to figure as the Danish prince, because most 
of the Gardendale men looked upon him as a senseless 
person. But the most stupendous job was discovered in 
the selection of an Ophelia. All the women in the suburb 
wanted to be Ophelia, because, they said, she was too 
sweet. Besides that, she offered unusual opportunities to 
a dressmaker. Finally they let Mrs. Gates “do” Ophelia. 


“ 


” 


It was the cautious Mr. Gates 


HAT the Gardendale sisters of Mrs. Gates said of 
this robust Ophelia was of no consequence, perhaps, 
as a dramatic criticism, although it did possess a certain 
vigor of style. But it became of real importance when 
it crystallized into an ultimatum concerning Shake- 
spearian women of the future. It seemed to the Dra- 
matic Committee that the Study Club was unreason- 
able. Having forced Shakespeare upon them, it was 
proceeding to make Shakespeare impossible. The ulti- 
matum had immediately followed the rumor that Mrs. 
Gates was at work upon a gown for Juliet, and the 
committee was given plainly to understand that, if such 
a thing came to pass, there would be no Lady Capulet, 
no Lady Montague, and no Nurse. There was also an un- 
official intimation that the absolute 
weight limit for Juliet would be 175 
pounds, which was indirectly a dra- 
matic note concerning the late Ophelia. 
“Give us some details about this 
blind-man’s-buff business,” said Mr. 
Hobbs. 

“Tt’s like this,” began Mcl vor, warm- 
ing up. “The people who get the 
parts are pledged to secrecy. Each 
one studies his lines in private. See 
the point? It’s to prevent jealousy. 
lor instance, if we announce Juliet 
in advance, the anvil chorus will tune 
up and it won’t even stop for meals. 
If we announce Romeo, his life won't 
be worth living. With all due respect 
to the gentlemen of this club, there 
are at least two dozen who think 
that Shakespeare had them in mind 
when he wrote that part. As for 
Juliet—well, you know. They can all 
play her to a finish. But if we assign 
the parts in secret, there’s no chance 
for jealousy or knocking, because no- 
body will know who to knock. Every- 
thing is smooth, happy —and mys- 
terious.” 

“Fine,” said Mr. Fanshawe. “But 
how are you going to rehearse? It 
all comes out at the first rehearsal, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Nope,” said MclIvor. “It doesn’t 
I'll arrange that. The whole mem- 
bership of the club goes to rehearsals 

cast and all. The bigger the crowd 
the better; that'll help conceal iden- 
tities. Somebody reads the play from 
the stage, indicates the entrances, 
exits, positions, and gestures of all 
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business in detail. The cast, which is scattered around 
somewhere in the crowd, makes mental notes. It’s easy.” 

“But—” began Mr. Hobbs. 

“Think of the novelty, the mystery, the suppressed 
excitement,” broke in MclIvor. “No heartburnings; no 
knocking.” 

“But how about the aftermath?” inquired Mr. Wilson. 

“Oh,” said MclIvor with a shrug, “we haven’t got any- 
thing to do with that. There’s bound to be an after- 


‘math. We’ll do our part if we can avoid a beforemath.” 


“T doubt,” observed Mr. Gates, “if it will result in a 
smooth or classic interpretation.” 

“It'll be no rougher than ‘Hamlet’ was,” retorted Mc- 
Ivor. “And as for that classic stuff, if you gentlemen 
of the committee hadn’t insisted on a-visible ghost, who 
got his feet crossed in the sheet, we wouldn’t have come 
so near vaudeville as we did.” 


HE committee winced, and one of the men nudged 
Gates to keep still. 
“Furthermore,” continued MclIvor, “what’s smooth- 


“ness compared to novelty, and what’s class compared to 


uncertainty and excitement. Don’t you worry about 
my scheme. It'll go.” 

“They'll never keep the secret,” said Mr. Fletcher. 

‘We'll swear ’em if necessary,” declared Mclvor. 
“We won’t even allow wives to tell husbands.” 

The committee smiled grimly. MclIvor was a bachelor. 

“Suppose we adopt your plan,” said Mr. Wilson, “who 
gives out the parts?” 

“T will.” MclIvor looked reckless. 

“Who'll run the rehearsals and the stage business ?” 

“T will.” 

The committee consulted, and after ten minutes of 
talk told MclIvor to go ahead. 

“And welcome to your job,” said Mr. Hobbs cordially. 

“Don’t you worry about me,” remarked Melvor, who 
was in a rapt state of mind. “It'll be a great show.” 

Gardendale raised its eyebrows in polite surprise when 
it first heard of the McIvor plan. After it thought the 
problem over, however, discussing it doubt fully at first and 
then hopefully, and later reaching a point of enthusi- 
asm, its sentiment was expressed by Mr. Dixon, who said: 
“Better six weeks of harrowing suspense than forty-two 
days in which the sound of the hammer is never stilled.” 

So it came that Gardendale entered upon the guess 
ing match of its career. When one man met another, 
he might talk about the market or the condition of the 
links, but he was almost certain to be thinking: 

“I wonder if he’s in it. I wonder if he’s a Capu- 
let. Maybe he’s a Montague. He'd make a pippin of 
a Romeo—not.” 

When a lady of the park colony met a dear neighbor, 
she would probably chat affably about early asparagus, 
porch screens, or hats, but she always had this thought 
tucked away in the back of her head: 

“If she is Juliet, I shall laugh myself into hysterics.” 

And the dear neighbor would probably think back: 

“What a delightful old Nurse she would make.” 

Even Lady Montague and Lady Capulet remained un- 
discovered to each other, while Tybalt, Mercutio, and 
Paris were as great mysteries as Romeo himself. Little 
Mrs. Wilson said that so much secrecy was uncanny and 
almost unwomanly, but if she had a secret of her own, 
she kept it astonishingly close. Mr. Hobbs alone re- 
mained pessimistic, declaring that gumshoe theatricals 
got on his nerves; but as nobody cared in the least 
whether his nerves remained in repose or danced a jig, 
his opinion gave no concern. 


HREE days after the committee had approved the 
Mclvor plan, that gentleman announced that the 
deed had been done. In short, the parts were assigned. 
The committee could not complain of lack of interest. 
Gardendale vibrated with curiosity. Also, it began to 
offer suggestions. One was submitted to the committee 
by Mr. Henderson, a newcomer in the park colony. 
“I’ve been reading this ‘Romeo and Juliet’ thing over,” 
Henderson told the committee, “and I find there are only 
four women’s parts. Didn’t that hamper you, Mclvor?” 
“Well, of course it was a restriction,” admitted the 
stage manager. “But that’s the fault of the play.” 
“Certainly,” agreed Henderson. “It’s Shakespeare’s 
fault. The cast is topheavy with men. So, to help you 
out a bit, I’ve roughed out a little part for Rosaline.” 
“And who the blazes is Rosaline?” demanded Mclvor. 
“T thought you’d ask that,” said Henderson, rubbing 
his hands. “I don’t imagine one of you gentlemen ever 
heard of her. Yet she’s in the play as Shakespeare 
wrote it—an undeveloped, forgotten character. I haven’t 
attempted to give her.anything except a small part, but 
if I had time I could work her up so that she could 
nose out a dead heat with Juliet. Do you recall where 
Friar Laurence roasts Romeo for being fickle when he 
hears that he’s in love with Juliet? And how he pans 
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Dawid Robinson ——— 


“Ask him about my death,” called Tybalt fiercely. ‘‘ He wants me to die up stage’”’ ~~ 


him for jilting Rosaline? 
that very effect.” 

“But he didn’t give Rosaline any lines, so that cuts 
her out,” said Mcelvor. 

“No, Shakespeare didn’t,” admitted Henderson. “But 
I did. There was a great chance there to run in a little 
counterplot. In fact, if Shakespeare were living to-day, 
he’d rewrite that show, send Juliet up stage, play up 
the jilted rival, and call the whole business ‘Romeo and 
Rosaline,’ which would be a neat bit of alliteration. 
But I haven’t tried to go as far as that in the limited 
time we have. I do, however, give Rosaline a speaking 
part, and thereby offer you an opportunity to please one 
more Gardendale woman. Now, where Juliet says: 


Shakespeare quotes him to 


Wherefore art thou Romeo? 


out steps Rosaline from behind a tree in the garden 
and begins: 


Where art he? Oh, woman, what is that to you? 
Why callest you the name of my fiancé? 


Then Juliet shrieks and-—” 

“It should read ‘thee’ and ‘thou,’” amended Mr. Wil- 
son, who showed signs of interest. 

“That’s right,” said Henderson. “Much obliged, old 
man; l’ll fix that. Now, when Juliet hears Rosaline 
make a crack like that—” 


Mc! YR waved his hand in disgust. 
“i ‘ 


can't be done,” he said. “You can write a 
whole play about Rosaline if you like, but you can’t 
jam her into this one. It’s too late. The parts are 
given out, and we'll have to stand for it the way Shake- 
speare wrote it.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Henderson in a resigned tone, 
but with an ostentatious wink at the committee. 
only doing it to help McIvor. I have no personal pride 
in the thing at all. But when there’s a chance to please 
five women instead of four, it seems only sensible to 
grab at it.” 


“T was 


Mclvor allowed two weeks for the.study of lines be- 
fore he called a rehearsal. 
with 


It was a fortnight of mys- 
rumors of prominent Gardendale matrons 
reciting blank verse behind locked doors and windows, 
and business men who strutted and gestured in the 
retreat of their private offices.. Anybody caught mum- 
bling in an absent-minded marked. Yet 


tery, 


manner was 















there was no real clew to anything. Gardendale was 
now in the spirit of the thing, even to the extent that 
some who were not in the cast made believe, in a cheer- 
ful effort to help cover up the real trails. 

There were enough persons on hand for half a dozen 
complete casts at the first rehearsal, with plenty left 
for an army of guards, maskers, and citizens of Verona 
Mclvor read the whole play, explaining that he would 
not attempt to put in “expression,” which was a matter 
he proposed to have the actors work out according to 
their own ideas. Hobbs whispered that Mclvor.was 
beginning to “duck,” and the champion of Rosaline 
answered with a cynical nod. 


HE women of Gardendale eyed one another fur- 
tively when Mclvor, as the mouthpiece of the 
unknown Juliet, began: 


Who calls? 


How now! 


But not one of them even blinked. There was a soft, 
dissatisfied sigh when it became apparent that Juliet 
was not off her guard. She was among them to a cer- 
tainty, but one guess was as good as another. For the 
sake of clarity, in some scenes Mclvor called the pin 
boys up from the alleys and made Montagues and Capu- 
lets out of them, to illustrate the positions of the char- 
acters on the stage. He removed one element of specu- 
lation, however, by frankly announcing that the pin boys 
were not in the actual cast. He even used a few caddies 
to represent soldiers and citizens, arming them with 
brassies and midirons and other weapons of the links. 
The caddies looked eager to make a descent upon the 
pin boys, who were without side arms from the alleys, 
but the presence of so many of their employers over- 
awed them. 

After the second rehearsal Gardendale harbored no 
doubts concerning the success of the play. 
the crowd that turned out was a 
Mclvor was admitted to be a genius. 
of seats was a record breaker 


The size of 
of that 
The advance sale 
Mr. Gates wanted to hire 
the town hall in order to accommodate the crowd, but 
that was voted down because it 
the exclusiveness of the affair. 


guarantee 


would have shattered 

3ut while everybody else seemed to be happy over the 
prospect of an unparalleled dramatic success, Mclvor 
showed progressive signs of worry. The first shade of 
anxiety that clouded his brow was visible at the third 


1 7, 1 9 1 2 23 


rehearsal. Once or twice he stumbled over the lines, 
as if his mind was elsewhere. Three times he addressed 
a pin boy as the: Prince of Verona after having dis- 
tinctly announced that he was Friar Laurence and hav- 
ing designated a caddy as the Prince. ‘ 

“It’s the strain,’ commented Mr. Gates. 
working too hard.” 

“Seems to me he’s through the worst. feature of it— 
giving out the parts,” said Mr. Hobbs. “By the way, did 
you hear that McKenzie was making a book on Juliet?” 

“That so? Well, I may not be able to pick, the win- 
ner, but I ‘can name a 
few rank. outsiders.” 

“For instance?” 
suggested Hobbs. 

“Nay, may; you 
don’t get me into 
anything like that,” 
laughed Gates. “I 
want to continue to 
live in this town.” 


“Mclvor’s 


HE. most amazing 

part of the period 
of rehearsal; however, 
was the discovery by 
the men of -Garden- 
dale that- the women 
could keep secrets, 
for they had _ been 
brought up in the 
old-fashioned notion 
that such a thing was 


impossible. Not a 
hint, nay, ‘not even 
such an _ intangible 


thing as an inkling, 
had been given con- 
cerning the identity 
of the lady who would 
appear on the bal- 
cony, The “Pioneer,” 
the more enterprising 
of the town’s two 
weekly papers, had. 
taken up the matter 
of © discovering the 
identities of the act- 
ors as if it were a 
civic duty. Its whole 
reportorial staff spent 
his days and nights 
on the problem, and 
every Saturday he 
printed a new. series 
of guesses. In due 
course of time all of 
the suburban resi- 
dents had their names in the paper, which was not dis- 
pleasing and only increased the mystery. 

The amount of unsatisfied curiosity which charged 
the domestic atmosphere of the park was amazing, 
and Mr. Hobbs predicted that it would go off with 
a bang some day, like the contents of a Leyden jar. 
For instance, there was the case of Mr. Wilson, 
whose wife was pretty and charming. One even- 
ing, as he opened the front door, he saw her gazing 
down upen him from the stair landing. Wilson was 
delighted. 

“It makes rather a good balcony, doesn’t it, my dear?” 
he said. 

“Oh, shoot it!” exclaimed Mrs. Wilson with a pout. 
“IT was just thinking about the roast beef. Will you 
ask Mary if it came?” 

“Clever girl,” said Wilson to himself as he made his 
way to the kitchen. “Couldn’t catch her napping. If 
Mclvor hasn’t made her Juliet he has done a wrong to 
Shakespeare that time will never wipe out.” 

Once Mrs. Fletcher heard her husband muttering 
about a light in a window. It was dawn and his sleep 
seemed to be restless. She ran in and told Mrs. Gates 
that afternoon, and together they found that Romeo 
was down for the line: 


But soft! What light through yonder window breaks? 


“That settles it,” said Mrs. Fletcher. “Jim wouldn’t 
play Romeo for a million—and I wouldn’t let him.” 

“The early morning light used to bother Mr. Gates, 
too,” said that gentleman’s wife. “Try green shades.” 

While it was, of course, impossible to hold a dress 
rehearsal, Mclvor gave a short lecture on the matter of 
costumes, asking that they be kept within the period 
and avoid, so far as possible, colors that would enter 
into combat. He cautioned mere citizens or soldiers 
against Outshining the Prince and his nobles in raiment. 
Principals, however, might go the limit of elegance. 


N THE night before the performance Mclvor was 
pitiably nervous and showed nothing of his usual 
aggressive self-confidence. His friends patted him on 
the back and told him to cheer up, that everything was 
a great success, and that even if things did not go 
smoothly at every point he had succeeded in arousing 
more interest in Gardendale theatricals than any stage 
manager who ever preceded him. But Mclvor refused 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Franklin Model D 


6 Cylinders, 38 Horse Power 


A large five-passenger car so simple 
and well balanced that it controls and 
rides with the utmost ease. There is no 
fatigue to occupants or driver, even on 
the longest tour. 


Franklin air cooling stands as the most 
efficient cooling system yet devised. 
When the motor is running, 2000 cubic 
feet of air pass down over the cylinders 
every minute. This volume and rush of 
air literally wipes the heat away. There 


can be no cooling difficulties. 


Write for catalogue and new booklet 
"Franklin Features of Design" 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Syracuse N Y 
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There’s more than roomy comfort in Faultless 


Nightwear. ‘There’s recognized sty/e as well 
—shapeliness, good fit and beauty of finish. 


The first Faultless slumber garments were made 
by us thirty-one years ago, 
their careful manufacture, 
clusive styles have 
At the best dealers’ 
Identify them by 


E. ROSENFELD & CO., Dept. G, Baltimore, Md. 


Makers of the remarkable Faultless Patent 
Nek-Gard Day Shirts 


and ever since 
tested fabrics and ex- 
maintained their supremacy. 
every where. az 
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two or three of ’em has got the sniffles. I 
pick out my man and flash my bottle of 
seven-eighths whisky on him. 


into the bottle; you’ ve got to put it into 
the advertising.” 

“Your alcoholic method of  stimulat- 

“*My friend, you seem to have a touch ing trade wouldn’t work with the drug- 
of catarrh. Now, I’ve got a simple home _ gist as it would with the country store,” 
remedy here that is guaranteed tocure the said I 
worst case. Nothing harmful or unpleas- “No. 
ant in it. Just take a couple of swallows. 
It will cost you nothing.’ 

“He doesn’t need much persuading. 
Can’t you see him in a dry town, leaning 
back and kind of tonguing the stuff, slow 
and pleased? With a little encouragement 
he takes a second nip. When the others 
hear him smack his old lips, there’s a gen- 
eral craning of necks and shuffling of 
chairs. I watch for the neck that moves 
stiffest, and I’m onto it in a second. 

“*T see you’re suffering from rheuma- 
tism, my friend. Balm Bitters is simply a 
miracle for rheumatism,’ and I give him 
some patter and the bottle. 

“If I don’t have to duck out to the 
sleigh for the.other bottle inside of three 
minutes after the first drink, I think I 
must be losing the silver lining to my 


Druggists in small cities fall for 
another kind of game. For instance, I go 
into Smith’s store in a town of twenty 
thousand inhabitants, and offer him the 
exclusive rights to the Bitters for a year. 
I talk big about what we're planning to do 
in the way of local advertising, and I load 
him up good. Once loaded, he’s got to 
push the stuff. He tries window displays 
and special prices and everything, but, like 
as not, he doesn’t sell half the order I 
filled him up with. Naturally he’s sore 
when I come around again. Now’s the 
time for the buttered tongue. 

“Right here, Mr. Smith,’ I tell him, ‘is 
where we whirl in and cut loose with a 
line of advertising that will clean up the 
market. We've got testimonials to put 
your eye out: Congressmen, a United 
States Senator, and one of the big tem- 


tongue. Pretty soon some enterprising perance people. (That last is bluff, of 

jay says: course.) Now we want you to lay in 
“<Say, mister, you say that stuff’ll cure , enough of the Bitters to make a grand 

az-my ?” display and back us up, and we'll guaran- 
“e 


| tee to clear your shelves for you. (You 
' can bet he never gets that guarantee in 
writing.) How much have you got on 
© hand? Two gross? Qh, that don’t begin 
to make a showing. Let me ship you, say, 
| three gross more.’ 
Selieve it or not,” said Mr. Dilling, 
y laying an impressive finger upon my fore- 
“Ay? Wot’s that:’ asks the old boy arm, “half the time I sell that sucker a 
with rheumatism. ‘Ain’t you a-sellin’ it? bigger order than he bought at first. That’s 
“‘Not to the public. Only to the re- the end of Mr. Druggist Smith s@ far as 
tailer.’ our campaign goes. Next year I drop in 
“It takes some little time for that to on Druggist Jones, in the same town. It’s 


Asthma, grippe, consumption, pneu- 
monia, catarrh, rheumatism, and all forms 
of coughs and colds.’ 

“‘Guess I better have a couple o’ bottles 
at home, case 0’ sickness. How much did 
you say it was?’ 

““’m sorry, but I can’t sell you any of! 
the Bitters.’ 





soak in. Presently some one calls out to a safe bet that there’s no love lost between 
the storekeeper : him and Smith. There’s my opening. 
“‘Hey! Lew! Don’t you deal in this *‘Look here, Mr. Jones, I’ve got a lit- 


tle proposition to lay before you. Exclu- 
sive sales rights to the Balm Blossom Bit- 
ters in this town.’ 

“*But Smith had those, didn’t he? And 
his shelves are still full of the stuff.’ 

“*Now, Mr. Jones!. Mr. Smith is a fine 
man; a grand, fine fellow. But on a 
business proposition— Well! Maybe he 
hasn’t got the location. Maybe he hasn't 
got the up-to-date methods. Anyway, be- 
tween ourselves, Mr. Jones, confidentially, 
you understand, my concern isn’t at all 
satisfied with the way Smith has handled 
our product. Now, we've got an adver- 
tising campaign laid out— And I go on 
and give him the same song-and-dance, 
and stuff him up with the Bitters just like 
I did Smith. The third year I pass it on 
to Brown.” 


young feller’s stuff? 

“*Ain’t hed no call fer it. Why’nt you 
keep on with thet S. S. S. you was so sot 
on?’ (That means that he’s overstocked 
on Swift’s Sure Specific.) 

‘Cause I like this better, thet’s why. 
Gosh, I feei fine a’ready!’ 

“Some of the others support him in his 
demand, and finally Old Storekeep gives 
me an order for a dozen bottles. 

“‘l’'m sorry, but I can’t sell you less 
than half a gross,’ I tell him. ‘That’s our 
unvarying trade principle. It’s as easy to 
sell a gross as it is a bottle. We've never 
yet had a purchaser fail to clean up and 
reorder.’ 

“Tf he holds out, I make a special ex- 
ception -of the usual kind for him, and 
leave. When the consignment comes in, 
he sells a few bottles to the Target-Practice “All this is new to me, Mr. Dilling,” 
Club, and then the kicks begin to come. I said. “Nothing of it ever got into 
The stuff is as bitter as gall, and the old Coxtier’s. Yet you say that CoLLter’s 
Rubes that licked it up so lively out of helped educate the druggist.” ' 
my bottle accuse the storekeep of having “In one article you guyed the druggists 
doctored it on ’em. He makes a howl to’ about their small profits on proprietary 
the firm. No good. He’s stuck and that’s medicines. They thought you were onto 
all there is to it. But by the time I get the whole game, and it made them sore on 
around again he’s forgotten all about it, themselves. A man,” said Mr. Dilling pro- 


and I sting him foundly, “don’t so 
with something much mind _ being 
else.” worked for a 

“But, see here,” sucker as he does 


said I. “If your 
mixture of whisky 
with the Bitters is 
so popular, why 
don’t you put out 
the medicine for 
sale in that form?” 

He turned a con- 
temptuous look on 
me. “‘Whisky costs 
money,” he stated 
“No patent medi- 
cine can afford to 
use real whisky 
Raw alcohol is 
about the limit, and 
not very much of 
that. You see, your 
medicine itself 
mustn’t cost more 
than a few cents a 
bottle. You can’t 





put your money 











“Oh, well, life’s a cutthroat game, anyway”’ 





having other folks 
know that he’s been 


worked for a 
sucker. Besides, 
the retail trade 


overestimated the 
effect of the CoL- 
LIER’S articles on 
the public, and it 
made ’em shy ot 
buying. We've 
never been able to 
overstock ’em 
since, like we used 
to. Many a time 
I’ve had a drug- 
gist flash one oO! 
your articles on 
me. But I always 
had the pat answer 
for that. I’d ask 
him if he hadn't 
heard of the Pierce 
so” 


iti. 
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The Wonder of ‘The Pianola Piano 


Written for THE AHROLIAN COMPANY by E. S. Moffat 


HAT MODERN _ invention 
that you enjoy compares with 
the Pianola Piano for sheer 
wonder? Today, we will say, 
you have neither piano—music, 
nor ability to play. Save for 
anatural appreciation of music, 

you are, musically, no different from the cave 

dweller of ten thousand years ago. Yet, tonight! 

After the day’s work! You—who could not 

even hum a tune—can sit down at a Pianola 

Piano in the same house that yesterday was 

silent—and play anything you want to play! 

Frankly, every other consideration aside, doesn’t 

this strike you as a perfectly wonderful thing ? 


THE WONDER OF YOUR 
REPERTOIRE 


Waar shall you play first? Airs from the 
musical comedy, first sung only last night? 
You can have them—or those of foreign suc- 
cesses, not yet heard in this country. 

What next? The old airs you’ve known since 
childhood? You can play them, every one— 


from Silver Threads to Sweet Evalina and The 
Mocking Bird. 

Then what? A venturesome excursion into 
wonderful Concert melodies, whose haunting 
fragments tantalize your ear? Right here, the 
Pianola Piano begins to lead you into Music’s 
Wonderland. 

Not one, but hundreds of exquisite concep- 
tions ring out from under your hands—crisp, 
brilliant, rich with the precious surcharge of 
human feeling. Before you are half aware, you 
are enjoying your own masterly renditions of 
splendid creations that you once thought far 
beyond your reach. 

Play them all. Play ‘Faust’ and ‘Carmen’ and 
‘William Tell.’ Play ‘The Moonlight Sonata’— 
the ‘Ballade in A’—the ‘Melodie in F.’ Play 
Grieg and Moszkowski. Play Liszt. Play Chopin 
and Mendelssohn— Mozart and Beethoven. 
Play them boldly and strongly—exaltedly—for 
their divine harmonies will sweep you up from 
earthly things and bear you into Music’s Secret 
Garden, with the first glimpse of its boundless 
reaches breaking on your sight 





You have obtained absolute command over 
the archives of music. 


There is nothing that you cannot play—no 
piece too intricate—no fingering too difficult. 

Not ten pieces—and not a hundred. Not 
hundreds—but thousands. Not ten thousand 
—but nearly twice ten thousand. The music of 
two centuries! 

You—the non-musician—have been enabled, 
by the Pianola Piano, to play all the good music 
ever written. 


THE WONDER OF YOUR 
SKILL 


‘ 
1 HINK again of your untrained fingers. Is 
it possible that your unknowing touch can 
make notes to ripple like running water? Can 
those unskilled hands be thistle down? Can 
they be steel ? 


Feel the soft push of the air against the keys 
as you pedal gently—already you sense its flex- 
ibility. Pedal faster—a loud note is coming— 
strike it hard. Build up a crescendo—louder— 
andlouder—and louder! Strike a crashing chord! 

And—while its splendid echoes ring—ease 
hand and pedal, till the next note falls as softly 
as a breath. 


The Melody is next. It ought to sing- 
to soar above the accompaniment like 
the meadow lark safe above the storm. Here 
the Themodist chooses the theme notes for you, 
out of bass or treble, and gives them the delicate 
emphasis of the human touch. Here, too, the 
Graduated Accompaniment saves your playing 
from monotony—and the Sustaining Pedal De- 
vice makes the wonderful vibrations hang in air. 

How many wonders so far? Four—and all 
of them your own accomplishment. For entirely 
by yourself you have struck the right note— 
sustained it with the pedal—raised it above the 
accompaniment—and subdued the chords around 
it. Unskilled you may have been, but no one 
can say it now for you have suddenly gained 
the touch of a Master Pianist—sensitive, delicate 
and unerring. 


And his mind—what of that? Can you have 


‘ 


his knowledge of expression—his keen intelli- 
gence—his welling sympathy ? 

Waving from side to side on the Music roll of 
the Pianola Piano is a line—the marvelous 
Metrostyle line-of-interpretation—the supreme 
wonder of music. Follow it with your tempo- 
pointer and you will accomplish Music’s oldest 
impossibility—the transference of another’s 
knowledge into your own mind. For, while the 
Works of a Composer live after him, the 
expression with which he played them passes 
away forever with the man. 





This expression you will reproduce! Correctly, 
delicately. No nuance too faint, no change in 
tempo too swift, no enchanting “swing” too 
elusive. You will know how long to hold your 
notes, how fast to make your runs, how slowly 
to approach a rest. And you will have the 
greatest minds in the world of music to teach 
you. What else remains? 

With this supreme acquisition, you, who 
were until today unskiiled as well as unlearned 
will have all that music can give you—all given 
through the Pianola Piano—knowledge—reper- 
toire and skill. 


IMPORTANT TO THE MUSIC 
LOVER 


Ir is to the public’s advantage to know that the 
genuine Pianola Piano is made only by the 
Aeolian Company. In buying any of the 
other instruments which the Pianola Piano’s 
success has brought upon the market, the pur- 
chaser foregoes important advantages like the 
Metrostyle, Themodist, Graduated Accompa- 
niment, Sustaining Pedal Device, ete., which 
are essential to an artistic performance and con- 
tribute vitally to the pleasure of playing the 
Pianola Piano. The preference of the musical 
world, of the educational world and of the great 
majority of the music-]oving publichas given tothe 
Pianola Pianoa standing not shared even in slight 

degree by any other Player-piano whatsoever. 
There are but five Pianola Pianos, namely 
—the Steinway, Weber, Steck, Wheelock 
and Stuyvesant Pianola Pianos. Their prices 
range from $550 for the Stuyvesant Upright 
Pianola Piano, up to $2000 for the superb Stein- 
way Grand Pianola Piano. 





And how you have changed! 
For the same timid step that 
took you beyond the Gates 
also swept aside the veil. 
You grow with your new 
power, and exult! You hear 
at last—and understand! You 
have been released from deaf- 
ness. You have won a new 
language over night. You 
have added a cubit to your 
stature with your purse. 

How wide is this thing— 
‘Music’—that you have won? 
For you have won it, not in 
part, but in entirety. Wider 
than youcan see. Deeper than 
you can feel. Farther stretch- 
ing than your years will span. 

For, look you! By this one 
admirable step, you have 
gained a greater ability than 
the most prolific Composer 
known to Music or the greatest 
Interpreter ever born to 








These instruments are pur- 
chasable on very low 
monthly payments when 
desired, and liberal allowance 
is made on instruments taken 
in exchange. 

The Aeolian Company are 
the largest manufacturers of 
musical instruments in the 
World. They have agencies 
in all principal cities and 
maintain their own Branches 
in Chicago, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, Dayton, 
Fort Wayne in this country. 
Also the Aeolian Company 
maintains direct foreign 
Branches in the cities of 
London, Paris, Berlin, Madrid 
and in Sydney, Melbourne 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

Full information is con- 
tained in Catalog Z, which 
is obtainable on request from 








translate it. 


The Ride of the Valkyrs 


| The Aeolian Co., 362 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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“The Final Word in Motor-Car 


Supremacy.” 


Nv 


A thing of beauty, grace, and symmetry, 
our 1912 Model 1220 embodies a degree of 
luxury, comfort, and refinement never before 
attained in any car. 
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Velde 


The perfection of its mechanism proves itself in its 
wonderful efficiency, perfect simplicity, absolute safety, 
and noiseless operation. 


Write for Catalog 66-E. 


THE COLUMBUS BUGGY COMPANY 
566 Dublin Ave. Columbus, Ohio 
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"| BERE are several mighty practical reasons 
why every fifth motor car in use in these 
United States is a FORD and why every third 
motor car built and sold this year in this coun- 
try will be a FORD. 


If you contemplate the purchase of a motor car, 
does not self interest advise you to investigate 
why FORD Model T cars are in such tremen- 
dous demand? Immediate delivery. 














Ford Model T Touring Car, 4 cylinders, 5 passengers, $690 
fully equipped, f. o. b. Detroit e ° ° . 


Ford Model T Torpedo, 4 cylinders, 2 passengers, $590 


fully equipped, f. o. b. Detroit ° 


Ford Model T Commercial’ Roadster, 4 cylinders, 
3 passengers, removable rumble seat, fully $590 
equipped, f. 0. b. Detroit e ° ‘ ’ 


Ford Model T Town Car, (Landaulet ) 4 cylinders, $900 
6 passengers, fully equipped, f.0. b. Detroit . 


Ford Model T Delivery Car, capacity 750 pounds $700 
merchandise, fully equipped, f. o. b. Detroit . 

Complete equipment includes Top, Automatic Brass 

Windshield, Speedometer, Ford Magneto built into the 

motor, Two 6-inch Gas Lamps, Generator, Three Oil 


EEE SDS SS) FC] 














— Lamps, Horn and Tools. No Ford cars sold unequipped. 
Send for Booklet, ‘‘The A BC of Ford Model T,”’ 
and read it before you buy any motor car. Address 
Department P. 

eer 


Sird Noter Company 
CIC — IE) 
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Tricks of the Trade 


(Concluded from page 24) 


Medical Company’s big verdict against 
Cotuier’s for libel.” 

“The Pierce Medical Company never got 
a verdict against CoL.irr’s,” I said. 

“They didn’t?” said my ex-nostrum 
friend in obviously genuine surprise. 

“No. Nor has any other patent medi- 
cine concern.” 

Mr. Dilling regarded me with suspicion. 
“Oh, come off,” he protested. 


© pad one form of argument is effica- 
cious with the Dilling species of hu- 
man. “To-morrow,” I said, “I will meet 
you here with $500. You bring the like 
sum. We will arrange for a stakeholder. If 
you can show any verdict against COLLIER’s 
in favor of any proprietary medicine firm, 
company, or individual for as much as 
one cent, the money is yours. If not, your 
$500 will be turned over to the Committee 
of One Hundred on Public Health.” 

“If you put it that way,” he muttered, 
“T suppose you're right.” Suddenly he 
brought his hand down on his hip with a 
smack. “Say,” he cried, “that’s a good one 
on me! No, it’sagoodoneon you! I'll bet 
I’ve worked a hundred newspapers to roast 
Cotiter’s about the verdict against it.” 

“And we have compelled them, so far 
as we found it out, to retract.” 

“Well, I never saw the retractions,” said 
he. “Nobody ever does. So I guess it’s 
still on you.” 

“Tsn’t the patent medicine business look- 
ing up a little in the last few months?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, there’s a lot of new stuff that 
makes a little showing in the advertising 
columns. But the big days of quick, easy 
profits aren’t back by a long shot. I won't 
say but what with the gimp taken out of 
the Pure Food Law—” 

“There will be an effort made to amend 
and strengthen the present law,” I inter- 
rupted. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Well, at 
that,” he said, “it don’t make so much 
odds, after all, what they make the pat- 
ent medicines say on the labels so long 
as they can keep on saying what they likey 
in the advertisements.” 

“The proposed amendment would ap- 
ply the restrictions to the advertisements 
as well as to the labels.” 


R. DILLING bounded from his chair. 

“What!” he shouted. “They dassen’t! 
Why, it’d ruin the industry. D’you know 
how much money is invested in the pro- 
prietary medicine business? D’you know 
how much it pays yearly to the newspa- 
pers? D’you know how many people it 
employs? What do you s’pose would be- 
come of the trade if it had to stick to the 
truth in its advertisements ?” 

“Why, it wouldn’t injure the reputable 
proprietaries, would it?” I asked inno- 
cently. 

“Reputable be d d,” exploded my ex- 
citable companion. “They all claim to be 
reputable, but we’re talking cases now. 
You know as well as I do, it’s the ‘sure 
cures’ that make the big money. And you 
know as well as I do that there ain’t 
one of ‘em that hasn’t got to lie to live. 
What’ll Duffy’s Malt Whisky do if it has 
to quit promising to cure consumption 
and pneumonia? What’ll happen to 
Swamp Root when you make it stop ad- 
vertising to cure Bright’s disease? Knock 
the word ‘harmless’ out of the headache, 
powders, and how many can you sell? 
Do you suppose Lydia Pinkham and Piso’s 
Cure and Hall’s Catarrh Cure and Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery and that lot can 
do business on a basis of straight fact? 
Say, you reformers make me sick! Give 
you an inch and you want the whole hog. 
But what’s the use?” he concluded, calm- 
ing down; “the newspapers’ll raise a how! | 
that’ll drive that amendment under the | 
table with its tail between its legs.” | 

“On your own showing, you people 
haven’t particularly endeared yourself to 
the newspapers.” 

“That's right, too,” he groaned. “We 
can’t fool ’em like we used to. Nor bull- 
doze ’em either. Frank Cheney’s red- 
letter clause, that made the newspapers 
fight hostile legislation for the Proprie- 
tary Medicine Trust, isn’t working very 
well these days. Just the same, those fel- 
lows at Washington will know they’ve 
been in a scrap before they’re done. For- 
bid false claims in advertisements! That’s 
the last limit. It’s a fight for life now.” 

“For a good many lives,” I suggested, 
“when you think of the number of people 
sacrificed every year to the fake and poi- 
sonous medicines.” 

He leaned over, and, placing a confiden- 
tial finger on my forearm, gave epigram- 








Invest in Birthright. Cities 
Under Our Divided Risk Plan 


Great fortunes have been made 
by purchasing and holding choice 
city real estate in the population 
centers which control the trade of 
wealthy sections. The unprece- 
dented activity of the great railroads 
in the Pacific Northwest has made 
the opportunity of a century for in- 
vestments of this kind. 


In co-operation with the railroad builders, 
we searched the whole Northwest to find 
the ‘‘birthright towns’’ which in a few 
years will become great. Three hundred 
towns were personally inspected—seventeen 
were selected. These ‘‘birthright cities’’ 
control the business of vast agricultural dis- 
tricts, rich mining and timber lands, or 
water-power sites and are located on new, 
transcontinental railroads. 

Had your father made a similar invest- 
ment a generation ago in embryo Denver, 
Omaha, Kansas City, or Oklahoma City, 
he would have made thousands. 

We offer at attractive prices five /ots, one 
in each of five selected young cities. Easy 
payments, no interest, we pay all taxes. We 
divide your risk and multiply your profit by 
fre. 


Full information on request. 





High grade men are making comfort- 

able incomes as our representatives 

in their districts. We may have an 
opening for you. 











Northwest Townsite Company 
308 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








matic expression to the whole philosophy 
of medical quackery: “Oh, well,” he said, 
“life’s a cutthroat game, anyway.” 
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The Sohmer Cecilian. ‘Lhe Farrand Cecilian. 


The Cecilian Pianos 





@If you are thinking of buying a piano 
won't you give us the privilege of proving 
the exceptional qualities of the Cecilian ? 
@The piano is not of a day nor a year, 
but for many years. Why risk chances of 
disappointment ? The Cecilian courts 
comparison of quality and investigation 
of merit. 


@Won't you write for descriptive litera- 
ture and allow us to give you a practical 
demonstration? Address Dept. E. 


THE FARRAND CO., Detroit, Michigan 
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FOR ONLY $2.90 
A Beautiful Present and Addi 
the Home. 
by the most fastidious 
Made of Mission Weathered oak 


THIS ARTISTIC ‘‘MISSION 
CRAFT” LIBRARY LAMP 


tion to 


Accepted and appreciated 


; hand 


Height rubbed wax finished ; handsome shade 
24 in. of four panels genuine Art Glass, tints 
Shade of green and white, HIGH GRADE 
141i IN DESIGN AND ART. 

lhe Made for Gas, Oil or Electricity. Satis- 
Square faction Guaranteed or money refunded 


2 in. 


Deep 


Isn't that fair? 
Write for Catalogue. 





Marion Mission Fixture Co. 
Dept. C2, Bluffton, Indiana 





SAVE MONEY-BUILD YOUR DORY 





Also 


Knocked-Down Frames or Patterns. 





Finished Dories and M 8 to ‘or cir 


Reduced Prices. 
1 


otors, 1 30 ft. Send f ATS. 
TOPPAN BOAT CO., 12 Haverhill St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Unfolds from purse int 
Greatest sell 





bag hopping bag 
Big profits. Retails at $1.50. Sells 
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terms. §. K, Diamond & Bro., 35 W. 2Ist St., M.Y.C. 
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ANY newspapers and periodicals tag 

themselves “independent,” but, as we 
have before expressed opinion, COLLIER’S 
WEEKLY has the most judicial conception 
of any of them, taking active part in 
national politics and national reforms. 
There has been a broadening of Ameri- 
can journalism in the past decade un- 
equaled, perhaps, in any other period of 
its history, and the “National Weekly 
ne of the notable developers. 

—Columbia (S. C.) The State. 


+ 


is 0 


CoLLiER’Ss WEEKLY sees pretty clearly 
the trend of politics... The fact that 
it gives Woodrow Wilson the leading place 
in the Democratic ranks is not at all dis- 
pleasing to the bulk of the Democrats in 
this vicinity, nor is, the leadership of 
Roosevelt displeasing to the rank and file 
of Republicans hereabouts. 

—Altoona (Pa.) Mirror. 


+ 


CoiLier’s WEEKLY, easily the most sane 
and conservative really worth while pro- 
gressive periodical in the United States, 
is strong for Governor Wilson. CoLLIER’s 
WEEKLY is not making any campaign for 
his nomination, or telling the country week 
after week that he was born to be Presi- 
dent on a certain date, piling layer upon 
layer of personal compliments on the in- 
dividual Woodrow Wilson. COoLLieR’s is 
not interested so much in the personality 
of the man or his political fate as it is in 
the policies and principles for which he 
stands and is laboring day by day to have 
put upon the statute books of his State. 
That is the sort of support that really 
benefits a man. It is the sort of support 
that a capable and sincere man appre- 
ciates—Elizabeth (N. J.) Times. 


+ 


Governor Wilson will see no need of re- 
pudiating the friendly words of CoLLier’s 
WreekLy. There is no money taint in its 
editorial utterances. They find favor in 
that heavenly State of progressives, Wis- 
consin, and might be inspired by the teach- 
ings of that school of progressive poli- 
tics, Wisconsin University. We suppose 
Cotiier’s prefers La Follette if it can 
have him—Waterbury (Conn.) American. 


+ 


Look out for trouble. The Albany 
“Herald” refers to George Harvey as edi- 
tor of Cotiier’s WeEKLy. Harvey will 
regard this as worse than Wilson’s treat- 
ment.—Americus (Ga.) Recorder. 


+ 


W AsHINGTON, D. C. 

Your editorial on the “Wilson Situa- 
tion.” 

As one of your severest critics, allow 
me to compliment you on the above. It 
is fine! 

I only wish I could believe it was writ- 
ten because you admire and believe in 
Wilson— 

And not be beset by the suspicion 
(aroused by your own past course) that 
you take him up merely because you know 
that the virility of America stands behind 
him. 

I wish a mental brickbat would knock 
you off the fence so that one might know 
what you stand for Henry C. STuart. 


+ 


Cotirr’s WEEKLY, the great independ- 
ent periodical—Fargo (N. Dak.) News. 


+ 


“While the reserves are centralized by 
the Aldrich plan,” remarks that decidedly 
progressive” paper, COoLLIER’s, “credit is 
decentralized. The very essence of the 
plan is that the control of credit, which 
1s now centralized in New York, will be 
divided.”—Current Literature. 


+ 


It is charitable to assume that the edi- 
tor of CoLiier’s believed what he said. 
That assumption, however, is not very 
flattering to his intelligence 

—San Diego ( Cal.) Union. 


+ 


Couiier’s WEEKLY is now saying the 
kindest possible things regarding Gov- 
ernor Wilson. Does anybody imagine that 
the Governor will attempt to. silence 
Couier’s ?>—Wilmington (Del.) News. 
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It was almost past the endurance mark 
for CoLLier’s WFEKLY to call him “William 
Alsorandolph Hearst.” No wonder he is 
suing them for a half million dollars. 

—Montgomery (Ala.) Times. 


+ 


It is announced that William Randolph 
Hearst has accepted an invitation to ad- 
dress the general Assembly of Kentucky 
at Frankfort on February 14. Arthur 
Ruhl, who reported the Jackson day ban- 
quet in Washington for CoLLier’s WEEKLY, 
says that on that occasion Mr. Hearst was 
accompanied by a number of retainers 
who dutifully shouted: “Go to it, Willie,” 
while this great young man was delivering 
his address. Does Mr. Hearst take his 
claque with him whenever he goes out to 
discourse to the public? 

—Hartford (Conn.) Times. 


+ 


CoLiier’s WEEKLY editorially says some 
commendatory things concerning Con- 
gressman Underwood. Coming as it does 
from that progressive of progressives, it 
amounts to an unexpected boost. 

—Bessemer (Ala.) Standard. 


+ 


We knew it all the time, but it does us 
good to see an appreciation, such as ap- 
pears in this week’s CoLLieR’s WEEKLY, 
giving credit to our city as a “lovely town 
at the mouth of a broad and fertile val- 
ley.” Missoula is proud of its Neighbor- 
hood Club.—-Missoula ( Mont.) Sentinel. 


+ 


The little boys who edit CoLLrEr’s 
magazine are now advocating Mose Clapp 
for President. They are nice boys, and 
understand the matinées, but will look at 
life from a different viewpoint in a few 
years when they get to going to the night 
shows.—Ottumwa (Iowa) Courier. 


+ 


“Nostrums and Quackery: Articles on 
the Nostrum Evil and Quackery Reprinted 
from the Journal of the American Medical 
Association,” is an aftermath of the cam- 
paign begun in 1905 by CoLLieR’s WEEKLY 
against harmful drugs, patent nostrums, 
and generally highly advertised quackery. 
The work, caustic and condemnatory, is a 
distinterested effort to protect those whose 
common sense is overshadowed by their 
credulity. (‘‘Nostrums and Quackery,” is- 
sued by the Press of American Medical 
Association, Chicago. ) 

—Chicago (Ill.) News. 


+ 


There’s many a law that is of some real 
benefit until the Supreme Court “inter- 
prets” it. CoLLieR’s WEEKLY points out 
how the Pure Food Law was construed 
by the court in such a way as to make it 
of no effect in the cases of some of the 
rankest offenders. 

—St. James (Minn.) P/aindealer. 


+ 


Couuier’s WEEKLY, with its characteris- 
tic enterprise, publishes the answers to 
five questions that were propounded to the 
Russian Premier, Vladimir Kokovtsoff 
giving Russia’s attitude on the abrogated 
treaty, and the answers are very inter- 
esting.—W inston (N. C.) Journal 


+ 


And now CoLvier’s WEEKLY joins in the 
chorus of sensational periodicals that are 
proclaiming Mayor Lew Shank of Indian- 
apolis as a statesman and a patriot, the 
savior of an oppressed people and the 
breaker of galling bonds. Apparently all 
one has to do to-day to attain canoniza- 
tion is to don the motley, and it sometimes 
seems, on the other hand, that the surest 
method of incurring the execration of 
one’s fellow men is to be diligent in busi- 
ness and to acquire the success that waits 
on thrift, energy, and intelligence. 

-Wayne (Ind.) News. 


+ 


Premier Kokovtsoff replies to questions 
by Cotirer’s that in excluding Jews as 
undesirables she exercises the right.which 
every nation does, the United States in- 








cluded, to decide who are undesirables. 
... To us it seems a very poor rea- | 
son for Russia and a very poor reason 
for the United States. Because it is a | 
poor reason we have a right to complain, 
just as the pot calls the kettle black 

New York City /ndependent. 








Highest Quality 
tires produced in 
the world’s most 
modern tire plant 


EDERAL TIRES are pro- 
duced in the best equipped 
and most modern tire plant 

in the world. The newest types 
of tire making machinery and 
the latest appliances known to 
the tire making industry are 
installed in this plant. 

This modern equipment, to- 
gether with a ripe experience in 
pneumatic tire making, enables 
us to build into Federal Tires the 
quality that makes them ‘tires 
of “‘Extra Service.” With an 
equipment less modern it would 
be impossible to produce the 
quality contained in Federal 
Tires. This distinctively high 
quality can be had only in 
Federal Tires. 


“Uf it’s Federal—it’s right’’ 


In Two Styles 


Federal Round “Wrapped” Tread 
Federal “‘Rugged’”’ Tread (Non-skid) 


In Three Types 
Regular Clincher, Quick-Detachable 
Clincher, Straight-Wall Detachable 
Federal Tires are procurable through 
leading tire dealers 
An interesting Tire Book mailed free 
on request. If you are interested in 


reducing tire expense, write for book 
and name of nearest dealer. 


Federal Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
Milwaukee 
































Vacation Prize 


Winners 


HE Second Vacation Story Contest 
was announced in July, 1910. It was 
similar to the one of the year previous 
. ° and two prizes were offered, one of $100 
Timel Warnin and one of $50. For all other manuscripts 
y g accepted and printed, in whole, or prac- 
: M tically so, $25 was to be paid. The con- 

No matter how careful a driver you {§ test closed on October 1. 
may be, you cannot prevent skidding and Many hundreds of manuscripts were re- 
slipping on wet, muddy, snow-covered ceived, and the final choice was by no 
one ae on icy slippery greasy pavements means simple. There were, perhaps, a 
Ys » St + ; dozen almost equally good stories by 
unless you equip your car with BR women who had gone West and taken 
up homesteads. There was another 


e : class which spent its vacation resting, 
n literally; another which rested by chang- 
ee al S ; ing its kind of work. Several got 


married. 
An absolute necessity on both rear _ After painstaking consideration _ the 
wheels and if you want to know what — have awarded the prizes as fol- 
ows: 


real steering steadiness means put them on 
the Front Wheels too. 


First Prize, $100 
; TWO OLD FOLKS WAKE UP 
Easily put on—attached in a moment 3y G. K. MeyLan 
without the use of a jack or other tools—are 468 W. 141st Street 
free to creep—continually shift their position New York City 
on the tire—cannot injure tires because Second Prize, $50 


they do creep. FLAMBEAU ADVENTURES 
Insurance Companies, for their own pro- } By ANNE UFLAND TAYLOR 

tection, strongly advise the use of Weed { 1947 Goodrich Avenue 

Chains on every car they insure. My St. Paul, Minn. 


For your own safety—for the safety of the The following, which were included in 
public fully equip your car with Weed Chains. the final consideration for the prizes, 
Make it your business to get a set today. have been accepted for publication: 


Recommended and sold by all reputable dealers , A SCI TOOLM A’AM’S SUMMER SUR- 
VEYING IN COLORADO 


Weed Chain Tire Grip Co. oS) o By MARGARET SNODGRASS 
28 Moore St. Ene 315 N. Washington Street 
-_, Bloomington, Ind. 


A FLOORWALKER’S BACKYARD 
VACATION 
By F. R. Weir 
1801 Fourth Avenue, West 
Seattle, Wash. 


AN AUTOMOBILE VACATION 
By Lois OLpHAM HEnrRIC! 
| 3937 Troost Avenue 
| Kansas City, Mo. 
TWO WEEKS’ VACATION—OR 
LONGER? 
| By JosEPHINE E. SMITH 
Chico, Cai. 











We are holding for the present, in’ 
the hope of printing them in part, or of 
using at least some of their interesting 
photographs, contributions from the fol- 
lowing: 

G. W. Shaw, Compton, Cal.; G. B 
Clifford, 124 Downey Ave., Indianapolis; 
S. R. Osborn, 1754 Berteau Ave., Chi 
cago; B. M. Marcus, Olean, N. Y.; N. A 
Pennington, Phoenix, Ariz.; O. W. Mac- 
Dougall, 80 Broad St., Newark, N. J.; 
Mattie E. McLaughlin, Kelvin, N. Dak.; 
Carolyn Aronsoln, 1607 Linden Ave., Bal- 
etimore; A. S. Goodrich, Pittsfield, Mass 
Mrs. C. Arnold, Seleeka, Minn. ; Carolinec 
Thi i ] ? Griffin, Roselle, N. J.; Alice Florg, 12 

1S nve ope. W. Woodruff Ave., Columbus, Ohio; Ida 


E. Nelson, 146 Lucille Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; 








MAKES IT A LAUNCH 


Dr )P one of our detachable rowboat motors into 
place on the stern of your rowboat ordingy, start 
motor, and this powerful little gasoline motor will 
propel your boat at from six to eight milesan hour, 
or tow your yacht to anchorage in case of a calm. 


VINRUDE 
rower MOTOR 


is not a plaything or toy, but a practical, durable 
marine motor. Weighs 52 Ibs., is compact and can 
be easily carriedanywhere. Takeitwith you 
on automobile trips or hunting and fish- 
ing expeditions. Any boat,any where. 
made into a launch in a minute. It 
doubles the pleasure of an outing. 
Send for booklet. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 
245 Reed St , Milwaukee 
New York Salesroom 
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Logging Two Transcontinental Routes 
by Automobile 


Noles from the Pionecr Circular Tour of the United States 


By THOMAS W. 


ROM Broadway, New York, on 
F August 31 last year, we set out in 

a drenching downpour to “swing 
the circle’ of the States. The automo- 
bile was a 40-horsepower, 115-inch wheel- 
base touring car, weighing 4,100 pounds 
fully loaded. Into this we piled two 
men and a woman,-three suit cases and 
a trunk, a shovel and a thermos bot- 
tle, block and tackle, lunch basket and an 
ax, two odometers and a compass, a set 
of spare parts, a camera, a quantity of 
maps and some notebooks. Armed with a 
Government appointment as special agent 
of the Office of Public Roads and flying 
the bunting of my club, my wife and I, 
with a driver, began a tour which con- 
sumed 105 days, lapsed time, and ended 
on December 13, when we once more saw 
the commencement of our trail on old 
3roadway. 

It was all worth while—-the reporters al! 
across the country who flatteringly buzzed 
around us, the good roads men, from Ne- 
vada to Mary- 
land, who made 
much of us, and 
President Taft, 
who gave us a 
sunny smile and 
a congratulatory 
handshake. And 
at the end were 
our friends to 
shower upon us 
bouquets and 
luncheons. We 
knew that our 
double transcon- 
tinental tour had 
been the longest 
ever made in this 
country. It was & 
for them to tell us 
it was also the 
most successful. 

The purpose of 
the journey was primarily to map out 
and to “log” Middle and Southwestern 
routes from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
which would make feasible transconti- 
nental highways of the future. 

Moreover, I wanted to prove the fal- 
lacy of the assertion that the West is 
dangerous for the automobile tourist. 
Every pathfinder is, consciously or un- 
consciously, helping to remove this false 
impression, and I felt that if automobil- 
ists could now be shown how to reach the 
centers of sight-seeing interest through- 
out the land, we might hear less of that 
reproachful appeal to Americans to ‘See 
America First.” 

We were not able entirely to disprove 
the hardships, although those we endured 
were mild; we had no accidents; we were 
never in serious danger, and carried not 
even a popgun; every,one treated us roy- 
ally. 

One man drove the car unaided for 
the whole 9,000 miles, and my wife came 
through without more fatigue than is in- 
cidental, say, to shopping or calling upon 
the milliner. We proved that moral 
rather than physical courage or endur- 
ance, combined with the right car and 
season, were the requisites for a success- 
ful and enjoyable journey. 

If khaki and rubber boots and goggles, 
guns and physical hardihood, cowboy nerve 
and “Wild West wooliness” had _ been 
necessary, we should have taken the train 
home from the Golden Gate. We car- 
ried none of these, and we did have fun. 





We never washed the car: the fords 
did the cleaning for us 


WILBY 


“Logging” a trail or road needs ex- 
planation. 

Equipped with an odometer and a 
set of well-understood signs, the “logger” 
sets his instrument at zero and draws 
a line upward from the bottom of his 
notebook to represent the direction in 
which his car travels from the starting 
point. Forks, crossroads, three and five 
corners, are added to the diagram as they 
occur, and the distances from one to the 
other are noted exactly. No landmark of 
any prominence which can assure the 
motorist that he is on the right road is 
omitted; indeed, I knew of one enthusi- 
astic “logger” on the plains who, in his 
zeal for literal accuracy, added to his 
“log” the injunction: “Turn Left by the 
Dead Steer,” and “Proceed to Bones on 
Hill.” When in the process of time coy- 
otes and human sensitiveness had removed 
all traces of the unfortunate quadrupeds, 
the “log” still remained—a baffling prob- 
iem to the motoring traveler. 

The man who 
goes across the 
continent by 
train, like a pack- 
age at so much 
per mile, has no 
intimate contact 
with the land. 
Even to us, who 
were in quest of 
the West from 
the tonneau, it 
seemed _ illusive 
and visionary so 
long as the huge 
wavelike prairies 
flung their crests 
toward the sun- 
set, and spread 
out before our 
eyes farm lands 
or busy cities de- 
pressingly blank- 
eted by smoke. But gradually there 
came a change. The land leveled out. 
The horizon line grew remote. Towns 
vanished, and the lone shack or home- 
stead was but a pin point on the Great 
Plains. Barbed-wire fences began to 
stretch out in long lanes that hedged in 
the deep, broad wagon ruts and lines of 
telephone and telegraph poles which 
seemed to run off monotonously to the 
“end of things.” 
appeared but the earth itself. 
Wyoming. We filled our lungs with the 
pungent aroma of sage, handled eagerly 
the bunch grass which grows beneath the 


Finally, everything dis- | 
That was | 





brush, and threw ourselves down upon | 
the pale green, close-cropped carpet of | 


buffalo grass. 

Grime of the trails filled our ears and 
hair, covered the car, made the wheels 
look solid, but under that wide sky we 
dreamed and saw wondrous visions. Into 
our fancy trooped Father de Smet and 
his Jesuit brethren, the New England 
missionaries, Mormons on their long 
flight to the Promised Land, Argonauts, 
Indians, trappers, settlers, and cowboys. 
We had fairly caught the spirit of the 
West when we reached the broad upland 
of the Medicine Bow Range, where 
streams run into sinks and are lost or 
disappear in alkali flats. Here the wind 
blew violently out of the eye of the north, 
the sky grew threateningly darker and 
darker with storm clouds and the trails 
became more confusing. We were miles 
from anywhere, describing a great arc 
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Even in Illinois block and tackle and elbow grease were useful 














If your car skids on wet or greasy 
pavements with a set of VACUUM 
CUP TIRES, we will bear the full 


expense of your tire equipment. 











UY a pair of VACUUM CUP TIRES for the rear wheels 
of your car from any of our branches or agents, and if, 
after a reasonable trial, the tires do not fulfill every claim 

we make regarding their anti-skid’ qualities, return them and 
receive back the full price you paid. 


The above out-and-out guarantee against skidding is in addi- 
tion to our exceptional guarantee of 4,000 miles actual service. 


These guarantees are made on faith. They are unqualified 
in any way and they are justified. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
VACUUM CUP 
TIRES 


cannot skid, because the cup-shaped rubber knobs moulded 
into the tread grip the road with a suction hold. The rolling 
of the wheel automatically releases each cup by raising one 
side first, so no power is lost. Safer going makes faster going. 


‘ Vacuum Cup Tires insure longer service, too, than any others 


on the market. Even when the rubber cups wear down, the 
tread which is of regular thickness comes into use with its full 
service still in reserve. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, JEANNETTE, PA. 


BRANCHES : 
Pittsburgh, 505 Liberty Ave. Detroit, 247 Jefferson Ave. Chicago, 1004 Michigan Ave. 
Minneapolis, 917 First Ave., S. Kansas City, Mo., 514 East 15th St. 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF NEW YORK PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
New York C.ty, 1700 Broadway San Francisco, 512-14 Mission St. Los Angeles, 930 So. Main St. 





An increase exceeding 100% in sales for 1911 and the consequent 
extension of our manufacturing facilities enables us to announce a 
REDUCTION IN PRICES OF PENNSYLVANIA VACUUM CUP 
TIRES. Vacuum Cup Tires, assuring 4,000 miles service, will now be 
supplied at practically the same prices asked for less effective Non- 
Skid Tires of other makes, offered under a less liberal guarantee. 
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and Price Lists will 
upon application. 


Our new Catalogue 
be mailed promptly 
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TEXACO 


MOTOR OIL 


Motor Oil. 


HOUSTON NEW YORK 
Branch Offices: 

Boston St. Louis New Orleans Pueblo 

Philadelphia Norfolk Dallas Tulsa 

Chicago Atlanta E) Paso 





OLD weather 


y brings trouble to 


the car owner — 
trouble in the form of freezing 
water which may be remedied 


by the use of denatured alcohol, 
trouble in the form of congealed lubricants 
which may be remedied by the use of Texaco 


Texaco Motor Oil absolutely will not congeal at any 
temperature down to zero. 


Take your car out on the coldest day. 
and your motor will deliver its full power because it will 
get perfect lubrication if you are using Texaco Motor Oil. 


You will find that you a/ways get perfect lubrication when 
you use Texaco. 
troubles due to carbon deposits are eliminated. 
highest lubricating quality has been obtained after ex- 
haustive and thorough tests. 
Texaco Motor Oil shows an absolute zero cold test. 
Texaco Motor Oil is sold in one and five gallon cans 
by all good supply shops and garages. 

Write for booklet, ‘‘About Motor 
Lubrication,’’ that tells fully about 


proper lubrication. 
A, 2 Washington St., New York City 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


We guarantee this. 
It will crank easily 


All 
The 


There are three reasons why. 


Lastly, as has been said, 
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Three million perfect revolvers have 
demonstrated the accuracy of the Iver 
Johnson; the infallibility of its permanent 
tension wire springs. ‘They have also 
demonstrated a quality of vastly more im- 
portance in a weapon for home defense 


New York: 99 Chambers Street 





Older than the Common Law, Civilization or 
Man himself, is the Right of Self-Defense 


The Criminal respects neither individual nor law—he must be made to fear both 


$6.00 at Hardware and Sporting Goods Stores — Send for Catalog 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 


Pacific Coast Branch: Phil B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street 


absolute safety. The Iver Johnson cannot 
be accidentally discharged. It can be 
dropped, thrown against a wall, or you 
can HAMMER THE HAMMER with 
perfect safety. Know what makes a pistol 
safe or unsafe, as explained in our catalog. 
146 River Street, 


Fitchburg, Mass. 














iwo Transcontinental Routes 


(Continued from page 29) 


that must eventually sweep us in a north- 
westerly direction through the fenceless 
brush to the haunts of “The Virginian.” 
For scores of miles the trail ran blindly 
through the wild monotony of the sage- 
brush. Nowhere was there sign of any 
human being except that once or twice a 
rude board stuck up from the ground as 
a finger post. 

Twilight fell. An antelope bounded 
across the skyline and disappeared; 
coyotes struck up their noisy, melancholy 
chorus; badger holes gaped wide in the 
trail and sent us bouncing. At last com- 
plete darkness, and a confused cluster of 
crazy, shadowy shacks and houses set 
down in the sage—Medicine Bow! 

As we entered this primitive plains 
town of “The Virginian,” lights gleamed 
from the windows of the saloons, where 
men dangled carelessly against the bar. 
A thin man with dark lynx eyes and gentle 
manners drifted to us out of the gloom. 
He might have been—we thought—gun 
man, gambler, fanatic, dreamer, poet of 
the trail and the untamable wild, or saloon 
keeper, or all combined. In fact, he was 
the sublimated spirit of the new and opti- 
mistic West, for he had planned and built 
a big, incongruous concrete hotel whose 
shadow seemed to cover half the town. 
“That freak isn’t finished,” he said with a 
whimsical smile. “But you all come into 
my house and we'll make you comfortable 
for the night.” As we climbed the fire 
escape the next morning to inspect the 
upper floors of the new hotel, he added: 
“They think me mad to lay on ‘hot and 
cold’ and private baths, fire escapes, and 
electrics out in these wilds. Cowboys and 
ranchmen haven’t much use for brass bed- 
steads and mirrors. Still, mirrors are 
right handy to shoot up.” He chuckled as 
he led us over his palace by the lone water 
tank. “But I’ve been mayor and judge 
and marshal of this cow town, and I’m 
responsibie for those sign posts you saw 
yesterday in the brush. and I’m not so 
mad not to know that Medicine Bow has 
a future. I’m building for the future. 
The city’s coming—sure!” 


The Spirit of the West 


E surveyed it all from the fofty, 

bulging drum of the water tank by 
the station, he, undizzied, carrying my 
camera because he had been used to drop- 
ping from the skies in parachutes before 
he took to building embryo cities. The 
land looked worth about a dollar a mile, 
and existence less. But it was the spirit 
of men like this which made the West— 


| which even now is redeeming the wilder- 


ness, whether it be applied to the irriga- 
tion of deserts or to the dignifying of 
shabby little towns like Medicine Bow. 
Unfortunately, there are not many men, 
or even communities, blessed with enough 
patriotism to sign-post the plains. In the 
West you grope your way as you can. 
However, where there is no road, there is 
usually a trail, more or less worn. Some- 
times there is a confusion of trails run- 
ning at all angles through the unfenced 
sage. Often we had to try several before 
we found the right one. In spite of verbal 
directions, we were “lost” many times. 
Frequently for fifty miles or more we 
were compelled to follow a couple of 
wheel tracks on a sandy plain, gleaming 


white with alkali. This was especially 
true of the Red Desert and the Bitter 
Creek country in Wyoming. At other 


times, in the Southwest and in northern 
Mexico particularly, the brush entirely 
covered the track, or some rancher had 
fenced off the trail, leaving us the alter- 
native of going back or of breaking a 
new trail in quest of the lost one. Chance, 





| POT: 


and a kind of Indian instinct for direc- 
tion, must serve. In the wilderness there 
is very rarely a passer-by of whom to 
make inquiries. 

“You go on down west a-ways till you 
find a fork that leads around a sink, then 
you go on a piece north, then you turn 
west again. When you get eight miles out 
of Kelton, you find a fork. Take the 
right one, and that'll sure bring you 
through Kearney’s ranch and keep you out 
of them alkali flats. I was over there last 
year, and there was a sign post, but maybe 
it’s down now. .Anyway, you can’t miss 
the trail.” 


The Hoodoo Day 


SUCH were the illuminating directions 
given us one morning by a fur 
trader, fellow guest at a shabby log hut 
with a mud roof which did duty as a 
hotel in Utah. I had successfully avoided 
some of the dangerous alkali flats of the 
northern shore of Salt Lake by working 
out a new and improved route from Brig- 
ham City to the Mormon village of Snow- 
ville. But now, in spite of the fur trader, 
we “missed it” fairly. There were three 
“roads,” and all led round the “sink.” 
We tried them all, and the third one 
through which we splashed eventually led 
us into open country and—a heavy rain. 
Inside the curtains, I made my log with 
difficulty, peering through the mica win- 
dows. When at last we saw a human 
being, we discovered to our horror that 
we were on the Idaho State line, eighteen 
miles north of our proper course. We had 
missed a turn somewhere by a wire fence! 
There was nothing to do but to retrace 
fifteen miles of our course and start over 
again. We had taken the most promising 
road when we should have taken the one 
least traveled! 

When, after an interminable time, we 
reached the railroad settlement of Kelton, 
we found to our dismay that we had not 
only lost one of our wheel chains, but that 
we had broken a spring. In spite of this 
disaster, however, the first in 3,200 miles, 
we traveled with the broken spring to 
San Francisco. 

Our driver called this our “hoodoo” day. 
In spite of the alkali flats still ahead, we 
resolved to run on to Lucin. We were 
still passing abandoned railroad towns, 
pathetic in their loneliness, when darkness 
came on. By eight o’clock we were stuck 
fast in a yawning “chasm” eight or ten 
feet deep and full of soft, sticky alkali 
mud. Investigation had shown no possible 
detour, and now the rear wheels were 
sinking to the hubs. Over and over we 
endeavored to start the car. Forward 
and backward she jumped, and to and fro 
she swung in the few inches possible, and 
again and again we attacked the slope. 
The engine moaned and roared, but the 
wheels only spun helplessly. Then the 
shovel came out, the wheels were jacked 
up, and a bit of providential gravel 
packed under them. Desperately we all 
hauled on the block and tackle. In the 
midst of the performance a front tire 
quietly gave up the ghost—the first to be 
replaced in the journey thus far. 


A Night in a Gully 


T was not until long after midnight that 
the wretched gully gave up its own. 
Then; after a hasty meal under the stars, 
we settled grimly down to attack the next 
gully, which loomed up forbiddingly only 
a few hundred yards ahead. History re- 
peated itself—the car stuck, and—we gave 
ourselves up to the inevitable. Sometimes 
we slept, sometimes—it being a frosty 


night—we sprinted back and forth in the 
sagebrush to keep warm. 


The pink dawn 


nile 


Our arrival in Arizona towns, though exciting, did not change the universal 
Western habit of guarding the trousers pockets 
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Two Transcontinental Routes 
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Map showing the routes of the circular tour 


saw us eating the last of our crackers 
over a pale brush fire. Three hours later, 
when we saw the “hotel” where we had 
expected to spend the night, we were com- 
pletely reconciled to that inhospitable 
gully! 

But there were pleasanier days and 
nights than this—long hours when we 
rolled over very fair natural roads, 
through mountain scenery. Even in the 
deserts we were able to make some shel- 
ter for the night. “Hotels,” though some- 
times primitive to a degree, offered us, al- 
most without exception, clean beds, and 
many gave us “hot and cold” and whole- 
some fare. Eventually I believe that these 
present accommodations, which belong to 
an unexploited West, will be replaced by 
consistently good tourist inns. Other 
standards will come both to the East and 
West. The cordiality and kindness on tap 
at even the simplest stopping place, how- 
ever, need never be improved. 


The Return Trip 
B® AUTIFUL California refreshed us 


for the return trip from Los Angeles. 
At San Diego, on October 19, we turned 
east along the course of the pending Los 
Angeles-Phoenix road race. The crucial 
test of that race was the infamous Devil’s 
Cafion, an arid, rock-strewn waste with 
thirty-five per cent grades down narrow, 
winding ledges. The car crawled over 
these rocky stepladders at the rate of a 
mile in two hours. From El Centro to 
Yuma, on the American side, was terra 


Petrified Forests! And across the line in 
New Mexico there are the Indian villages 
of Zuni and Isleta, and the sky village of 
Acoma, the Enchanted Mesa, and the fa- 
mous Spanish Inscription Rock! 


The Santa Fe Trail 


HAT road in Arizona is now in the 

making, and we followed it. The 
country just then was drenched—it seemed 
that all the rain that ever fell had come 
down within a few days. It took us three 
days to cover the 159 miles between Phe- 
nix and Prescott, and another three days 
to pull through miles of swamps and 
rocks and quagmires of the forests to 
Flagstaff. Only a few miles of the won- 
derful scenic highway of the future have 
been completed. 

Luckily, we had an introduction to Mr. 
G , divisional engineer of the highway, 
who, on horseback, met us a few miles 
north of Camp Verde and escorted us for 
two days. 

The journey over the Santa Fe Trail 
to Kansas City offered little but pleasure 
in spite of snow in the high altitudes. On 
the fine natural roads of Kansas we made 
the best time of the whole trip thus far. 
Owing to the fact that local good roads 
men, acting as pilots, handed us over from 
one to another for some hundreds of 
miles, we lost no time in futile pathfind- 
ing. There was some “hard sledding” 
again in Missouri, over her newly selected 
State highway through Kranklin and Co- 
lumbia. This very wisely has been made 











A Mexican, armed to the teeth, assisted us from a dry quicksand, while his 
Senora looked on admiringly 


incognita to all except a few old settlers; 
the racing cars had to enter Mexico at the 
devastated village of Mexicali, from 
whence there was a battle royal with sixty- 
five miles of tangle, desert, and sand and 
several miles of heavy sand levee. At 
Yuma, our protests concerning the Ameri- 
can route effectually aroused local patriot- 
ism, and the old, disused wagon road. 
which runs through Brawley and Impe- 
rial, is now in fairly good shape for au- 
tomobile travel. The Gila River is still 
a stumbling block in Arizona, and we 
crossed its treacherous sandy ford under 
two-mule power. In Phoenix we found 
that this race road had been purposely 
selected to prove the need of immediate 
action by local good roads men, since 
this is the historical route of the mis- 
sion-founding Spaniards and of General 
Kearny, and it should be preserved for 
all time. 

Until 1911, Arizona had not a cent to 
spend on roads. Now, however, she is 
projecting a magnificent State highway 
from Yuma as far north as the Grand 
Cafion, with an eastern extension pro- 
jected from Flagstaff to the New Mexico 
State line. In a short time that route 
will be the finest in the Southwest. And 
what a world of wonders it may be made 
to tap! The Casa Grande and the haunts 
of Montezuma of Aztec tradition, the lava 
beds of Sunset Mountain and the Ro- 
manses, the cliff and cave dwellings, the 
Grand Cajion, the Painted Desert, and the 


to follow the Santa Fe Trail to Booneville 
and the Boone’s Lick Road from New 
Franklin to St. Louis. Winter weather 
was now against us. 

A Summary 


URING the long journey we usually 

ran, on the good roads, at about 20 to 
24 miles per hour in order to make a total 
average speed of 16. Taking our actual 
running time at 85 days for the circular 
tour, we did not make much more than 
100 miles per day. We figured that for the 
105 days we required an average expendi- 
ture for two people of $5 per day. For 
the driver’s expenses and upkeep of the 
car, not including tires, but inclusive of 
oil, garage charges, and gasoline, the 
weekly expenditure figured at something 
like $55. We used two sets of tires, 
changed two spring leaves and the chuck 
on the driving wheel. Beyond that next 
to nothing was done on the car in the way 
of repairs. 

As an immediate result of this tour, 
several bad roads have already been im- 
proved by local effort, a long neglected 
creek in Arizona and a dangerous river in 
New Mexico are to be bridged, and enthu- 
siasm, already keen, has been focused 
upon a great national need. I venture to 
predict that in two years the work of the 
pathfinder across the United States will 
be over. Then the Transcontinental High- 
way, rivaling Napoleon’s scenic highway 
across the Alps, will come! 


will get them. 
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HEN the car 
builder says to 

the tire maker ““Don’t 
talk quality to me, it’s 
prices I want”—you /ose. 


The car builder who 


buys his tires on a price 
basis 1s se//ing you a tire 
that 1s buz/t to meet his 
prices. 


Remember—the car 


builder does not guar- 
antee the tire on the 
car he sells you; his 
ity ends there—but yours begins. 








responsibil- 


Insist upon Diamond Tires on 


your new car before buying and you 
Diamond Tires are 
built and sold on a Qua/ity basis only. 
Their first cost to the car builder 1s 
a little more than on other tires, 
because of theadditional mileage and 
wear that we build intothem. Start 
your new car out on Diamond Tires, 
and you'll stick to Diamonds ever 
That’s the only way to cut 
ultimate tire expense to the lowest. 


In addition to dependable Diamond 


dealers everywhere, 


there are 


FIFTY-FOUR Diamond Service 


Stations. 


Diamond Service means 


more than merely selling tires—it 
means taking care of Diamond tire 


users. 


AKRON, OHIO 


The Diamond Rubber (Ompany 




















discovered their 


this year, 


cushion tires. 





‘**The Car That Brought Them 
All To Shaft Drive’’ 


HE old fashioned side chains would still be 

in use on electrics today if Baker competi- 

tion had not forced other makers to adopt some 
form of shaft drive in their present product. 


After the Baker Company had made and sold two 
thousand shaft drive cars the public had everywhere 
incomparable 
bottom fell out of the chain drive market. 


There will be many shaft drive electrics on the market 
to meet the popular demand, but careful 
buyers will distinguish between 
may or may not prove efficient in actual service, and 
the time tried, road tested Baker transmission, now in 
its third year of successful operation, in the hands of 
nearly three thousand shaft drive owners. 


Special electric pneumatic or Motz high efficiency 
Exide batteries standard equipment 


The Baker Motor-Vehicle Company 
66 West 80th Street, ond 
Makers, also, of Baker Electric Commercial Cars 


superiority, and the 


“‘experiments’’ which 
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(Formerly ‘‘Jelco”’) 
for Winter Service 


In ice and snow, on slushy, slimy, slip. 

pery streets, you need an ‘anti skid that 

grips the road like a bulldog. 

Lee Zig-Zag Tires 

differ radicsliy in appearance—-ané d 

in service. Scientifically correct o 

lique and longitudinal ribs prevent 
ail slipping. Unique design and 
pyramidal construction make pack- 
ing with snow and slush impossible. 
Under the hardest cars they have 
proven their anti-skid efficiency. 
and given exceptional mileage. 


Lee Puncture-Proof Tires 
are now supplied with Zig-Zag Treads 
e; or regular treads. Their 
formance even on trucks and taxi- 
as proved so convincingly that 










++ punctures and surprising mileage, 

that scepticism has given place to enthu 

siastic praise wherever they are used. 
#1 One firm reports that their first sixteer 
} of these tires gave a total mileage of 84.1.8 
} —anaverage of 5258 miles per tire, without 
& puncture. We have even better records 
than this—rrite for booklet D, containing 

r call at OUR STORES— 

N. Broad 8t., . Philadelphia 
ie? 24-30 Broadway. New York 

















: - 103 Massachusetts Av., Boston 
" : 620 8. Michigan Av., . Chieago 
SN 1212 Woodward Av.,. Detroit 
\ Century Bidg., St. Louis 
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wey LEE RUBBER CO 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


J Ellwood Lee, President 
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Will ‘‘The Road 


Reverse Broadway ? 


(Continued from page 19 


band had asked that he might accept her 
sentence; and the article on the Trinity 
tcnements told, among other things, how 
adversely such conditions affected the com- 
ing race. These elements fused into a 
connected story of the young wife who 
stole in order that her baby might be 
born in a place where babies are not 
stunted before birth. 


Kenyon visited New York with “Kin- 
dling” in his pocket. He went the 


dreary round which the unknown play- 
wright must follow. One or two managers 
nibbled, but none could see in it a com- 
mercial success. When he returned dis- 
couraged to San Francisco, he found Mar- 
garet Illington about to return to the 
stage after two years of private life. She 
wanted a play. Kenyon tried “Kindling” 
on E. J. Bowes, her husband and man- 
ager. Bowes fell in love with it, and ac- 
cepted it on the spot. There was some- 
thing about this unusual play, once it 
reached production, which made it en- 
thusiastic friends. Henry Miller, for ex- 
ample, saw it in stock at Los Angeles, 
with Miss Illington in the leading role. 
Rival star and manager that he was, he 
offered to supervise its rewriting—for he 
had certain technical criticisms to offer. 
Kenyon traveled with him for a fortnight 
while they arranged and rearranged the 
_ iy get rid of a superfluous second 
act. . J. Burns begged the privilege of 
se aue ‘to recast and coach the part of 
Rafferty, the “plain-clothes cop.” Bowes 
prepared and tuned up his production on 
the Pacific Coast. By the time they in- 
vaded New York, the playwright, the star, 
the manager, and the few private critics 
who had watched it in rehearsal were 
mad about the piece. No one of the 
inside group could see anything for it, 
when it should reach Broadway, but a 
genuine sensation. 


**Gumshoe’ 
HAT 


> Entry a Mistake 


overconfidence accounts, prob- 
ably, for the initial mistake of the 
management. Bowes brought his play to 
New York quietly, in the midst of the 
worst theatrical season that we have 
known since the “show district” moved 
up to Forty-second Street; and into this 
situation he sneaked on gumshoes. It was 
his idea to surprise New York, to sweep 
it off its feet. But the sixty-odd thea- 
tres of New York were filled, that month, 
with new plays which were being adver- 
tised and promoted by all the desperate 
devices of press agencies, of personal ac- 
quaintance, of “bounce” and “pull”; and 
a play which used none of these devices 
stood a poor chance from the beginning. 
The newspaper critics treated “Kindling” 
more than kindly. Most of them were 
enthusiastic; and one and all made com- 
ment on the advance in Miss Illington’s 
acting. But the public mysteriously failed 
to follow expert advice. After the first 
few days, during which a play settles into 
its financial stride, the houses grew thin- 
ner and thinner; until Daly’s Theatre, 
where it opened, announced that the book- 
ing would be closed at the end of four 
weeks. By all the arts that a manager 
knows, Bowes got a week’s further book- 
ing at the West End Theatre, far from 
the theatrical center of New York, two 
weeks in Brooklyn, another in the Man- 
hattan Opera House, now, since Hammer- 
stein gave it over, a big and cheap thea- 
tre on a side street. The general opinion 
of Broadway assigned it to the scrap heap 
of a thoroughly bad season. 
Not the New York Kind of Play 
ig truth, the character and material of 
Kindling” were against its New York 
success in any season. The dramatic taste 
of the metropolis differs subtly from that 
of “the road”; and shrewd critics have 
been wondering for some time if the 
taste of the back country be not the more 
sound and intelligent. New York audi- 
ences love novelty. Far more, however, 
do they love glitter, display, gauds, pretty 
girls, expensive Parisian costumes, the 
counterfeit parade of wealth. Paradox- 
ically, the back country is a bit responsi- 
ble for this. An important factor in the 
theatre-going population of the metropolis 
is Mr. Snooks, the rich, easy-spending 
visitor from Peru, Indiana, San José, 
California, or Lexington, Kentucky. He 
comes with his wife once a year, for a 
fortnight of extravagance and joy. Mrs. 
Snooks it is who supports a hundred es- 
tablishments along Fifth Avenue; she i 
is who makes incredibly expensive and 
exotic the corridors of the Waldorf- 


Astoria and the Astor. During their New 
York stay, Mr. and Mrs. Snooks are 
looking for neither instruction nor art, 
| but wholly for amusement and display 


During this, their annual “blow-out,” they 
go to musical comedies, to “society” 
dramas—to those plays, in short, wherein 
the display is spread thickest. At home, 
where they read the uplift magazines of 
evenings, where Mrs. Snooks belongs to 
the Browning Club, they are much more 
likely to patronize dramas which have 
their roots not in the draped female figure, 
but in the human intelligence. Further, 
I quote a subtle comment from a shrewd 


New York newspaper man, who says: 
“This city, you see, has few legitimate 
means of social amusement. How often 


do you hear of any of your middle-class 
friends going to a dance? Do you know 
that we give fewer private dinners in pro- 
portion to population than any other 
American city? The chief amusement 
here, besides dining at the cafés, is going 
to the theatre. So the New Yorker sits 
down in his orchestra seat just hungry 
to be entertained. In other cities the 
theatregoer, or his wife, has had the 
edge taken off that appetite; he is willing 
to accept something which appeals a little 
to his head or his heart.” Here came 
“Kindling,” set through its three acts in 
the living-cooking-dining room of a rot- 
ting, unsanitary tenement, with only one 
“pretty girl” part, with an appeal not to 
the sensory nerves but to the mind and 
the social consciousness. It was excel- 
lently acted all through; it was not with- 
out its good comedy passages; one went 
away with an ineffaceable impression of its 


truth; but Broadway wanted none of it. 
The Story 
| this, in brief, is the story of “Kin- 
dling” 


Maggie Schulz, plain, uneducated, primi- 
tive little wife of the tenements, is going 
to become a mother—and is afraid to 
tell. All her world has been warning 
her, openly or subtly, against bringing a 
child into being under such conditions. 
The young physician, who attends the 
tenement people for charity, carries in a 
sick baby from upstairs. “Somethin’ 
wrong with its insides, ain’t it?” asks 
Maggie, the ring of her voice betraying 
her inner anxiety. “Yes—what chance do 
they stand down here?” asks the doctor. 
3atesy, the talkative, warm-hearted, un- 
moral old woman who lives upstairs, has 


the same story to tell. “My boy Steve 
was born in Wyoming, an’ look how 
strong he is!” she says. “You two can 


get out there for a hundred dollars’—and 
she tells Maggie the wonder story of the 
Government homestead lands. Finally, 
when she is preparing to break the truth 
to Heinie, her husband, he bursts forth 
with a diatribe against the conditions 
under which they live. “I’d strangle a 
child of mine rather than have it brought 
up here!” he says. Maggie, mistaking his 
violent expression for his sober judgment, 
forces back her secret. Then Heine goes 
on strike; their last chance to save the 
hundred dollars has passed, and tempta- 
tion arrives. There is a chance to steal 
from the very people who own the tene- 


ment. Steve, Batesy’s son, an East Side 
cadet and burglar, plans it out for her 
and shows her the way. Batesy subtly 
urges her on. 

This little wisp of the tenements, 


incapable of thinking and planning, but 
only of feeling, steals awkwardly. She 
finds herself abandoned by her accom- 
plice and involved in a net of fears. She 
tries to extricate herself by lies which 
grow more and more awkward as _ she 
goes along. There comes the moment 
when Heinie doubts her and forces her by 
brute strength to tell the truth, and the 
supreme moment when, in one appealing 
gesture—superbly acted by Miss I[llington 

she reveals to him the reason why she 
has become a thief. The god-in-the-ma- 
chine intervenes to save her at last; for 
this is America, the optimist nation, and 
our audiences will not stand the unhappy 
ending. Galsworthy would have dared 
carry this situation to its realistic and 
logical conclusion, and European audi- 
ences would have supported him in it 
But we cannot endure the red nobility of 
tragedy; so “Kindling” is marred a little 
by an illogically happy ending—although 
this device leads to the exposition of a 
fine young girl character, and to Miss III- 
ington’s most successful emotional scene. 


The Play Has ‘‘ the Punch”? 


OW this story, 
might be but a poor 
stage, or a very noble thing 
as Kenyon has written it, has one quality 
which nineteen dramas out of twenty lack 


thing on the 


“the punch.” It reaches across the foot 
lights. Along with the laughs it brings 
the tears from eyes unused to weep; and 











as I have told it above, 


“Kindling,” 
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Will ‘‘The Road ’”’ 


Reverse Broadway ? 


(Concluded from page 32 


it sends people away thinking many things 
about life as 1t 1s and is to be, and about 
tenements. Kenyon, along with a few mis- 
takes in technique, which are, on the 
whole, attractive—like the awkwardnesses 
of a raw boy—has achieved a surety of 
touch for which others struggle through 
many years and many productions. 

The daily newspaper critics were en- 
thusiastic, as | have said ; and the 
more leisurely magazine critics not less 
so, Further, a number of playwrights, 
who had visited it in their accustomed 
round, came away from the first night 
singing its praises. 
~ Paul Armstrong and Channing Pollock 
saw it in its early run and went down 
Broadway declaring that they wished 
thev’d written it, and expressing unbounded 
admiration for Miss Illington’s handling 
of her part. Charles Rann Kennedy, 
author of “The Servant in the House,” 
was just as enthusiastic. Clayton Hamil- 
ton, author of books on the drama, raved 
over it to George Middleton, playwright. 
Middleton saw the play and passed the 
word on to A. E. Thomas, fellow play- 
wright. Thomas came back to his club; 
and, as an earnest of his sincerity, gave 
two dollars to Samuel Merwin, novelist, 
that Merwin might go. “It haunted me 
for days,” said Merwin. Lincoln Steffens 
saw it in its third week, when the thin 
attendance forecast its early death to 
Broadway. He met Merwin next day, 
and they stopped to exchange thrills. 
Merwin mentioned the fact that the 
writers of his acquaintance all agreed with 
him. Steffens is a man of initiative. 
“Then we can save this thing,” he said— 
“why not prepare a statement to the pub- 
lic and sign our names?” Merwin re- 
turned to his club full of the idea. He, 
I, and several other members of the newly 
born “Kindling Association” spent part of 
an afternoon telephoning to all the writers 
whom we could reach. Those who had 
seen it were eager to sign. I pause here 
to say that we found only two dissenters 
among the members of our craft, one of 
whom objected to the god-in-the-machine 


and to the social doctrine. The members 
of the “Kindling Association” went forth 
to drag in such writers as had not yet 
seen it. The list grew. 

“Kindling” had finished its last, unsuc- 
cessful week on Broadway before the 
“Kindling Association” had completed the 
list to its own satisfaction; and there 
were nineteen names enrolled when Mer- 
win broke the news to Mr. Bowes, and 
the list afterward grew to thirty. In 
the meantime, the’ mouth-to-mouth work 
was having its effect. Attendance in- 
creased a little in the last few days on 
Broadway ; and in the week at the remote 
West End Theatre, two or three miles 
from the regular playhouse district, “Kin- 
dling” had its first profitable run. Just as 
it was moving to Brooklyn, the “Kindling 
Association” prepared a circular addressed 
tu the writers and the press of New York, 
urging the public to save one of the best 
American dramas in years. Whether this 
circular helped, whether word-of-mouth 
advertising did it—at any rate, the first 
week in Brooklyn brought not only enthu- 
siasm but “good business” and a pleasant 
margin of profit. Then followed a week’s 
run in a remote house of the Williams- 
burg district, Brooklyn. Here it fell below 
the margin again. During its last New York 
week it came back to the Manhattan Opera 
House. In spite of the Association, “Kin- 
dling,” as a business venture, ran behind 
the point of profit on its eight weeks in 
and about New York. It will have opened 
in Chicago when this number of CoLLier’s 
appears on the news stands. The “Kin- 
dling Association” has been working to 
get it “press” in advance of that open- 
ing; and Miss Illington’s production will 
enter the Middle West as noisily as it 
entered Broadway silently. And _ right 
there comes the test. Will the Middle 
West show itself kinder than New York 
to this homely, moving little play on a 
theme of great social interest? Or will 
Chicago and all its tributary country prove 
by its indifference that between popular 
taste and expert, technical taste there is a 


great gulf fixed? 





The Paladino Family 


( Continued from page 12) 


sand dollars an acre. I could not say to 
them: “You have tuberculosis—incipient, 
perhaps, but developing. That is one of 
the things that has helped to kill your 
children. And it will probably kill Louis.” 
Iwas unable to say it because I was afraid 
that Louis knew it. 

And it would have been a useless bru- 
tality. They had to live somewhere in 
this neighborhood; their roots were here, 
and their subsistence. They came of a 
people who for generations had lived from 
hand to mouth, with no surplus to save 
and therefore with no capital to plan upon 
—until they had no longer any mind for 
planning. The community needed them 
where they were, and paid them for re- 
maining here, and required them to live 
in these houses of death. Of ,the Italian 
families in the quarter whom I had vis- 
ited, more than one-half showed the same 
vital statistics as the Paladinos. It was 
this knowledge that paralyzed me. 

I said good night to them hastily. 1 
wanted to get away from the sight of 
them, since I could do nothing to help 
them. They begged me to come again, 
smiling and warm-hearted, lingering on a 
parting handclasp, and calling to me not 
to stumble on the dark stairs. 


housing problem—and a common one. 

was aware that there are several hun- 
dred thousand dark bedrooms in New 
York tenements and that tuberculosis 
thrives in them like typhoid in dead 
water. But I had known it as one knows 
that there is plague in China. It had 
meant nothing. I had read, with a pro- 
fessional interest only, such statements as 
this in Lawrence Veiller’s book, “The 
Housing Problem”: “The conditions in 
New York are without parallel in the 
civilized world. In no city of Europe, 
not in Naples nor in Rome, neither in 
London nor in Paris, neither in Berlin, 
Vienna nor Buda-Pesth, not in St. Peters- 
burg nor in ancient Edinburgh nor mod- 
ern Giasgow, not in heathen Canton nor 
Bombay, are to be found such conditions 
as prevail in modern, enlightened, twen- 
tieth century, Christian New York. In no 
other city is the mass of the working 
Population housed as it is in New York, in 
tall tenement houses, extending up into 
the air fifty or sixty feet, and stretching 
lor miles in every direction as far as the 
eye can reach. In no other city are there 


[" IS an old problem, of course—this 
I 


the same appalling conditions with re- 
gard to the lack of light and air in the 
homes of the poor. In no other city is 
there so great congestion and overcrowd- 
ing. In no other city do the poor so suffer 
from excessive rents.” 

I had been only impersonally shocked by 
the statement of Benjamin Marsh, secre- 
tary of the Congestion Committee, that 
there had been ten thousand deaths from 
consumption in the city during the year; 
that there had been “twenty-eight thou- 
sand new cases of consumption devel- 
oped”; that “the city has no authority to 
vacate rooms so deficient in lighting as to 
be unfit for human habitation, and the 
effort to secure, this year, the enactment 
of legislation giving it such authority was 
defeated by realty owners.” 


HAD known these things vaguely, with- 

out appreciating them. But “the crime 
of our city” had suddenly been made vital 
and personal to me by the Paladino fam- 
ily. There was something. about the 
mother—some mystery of personality, I 
suppose—that had made her unhappiness 
revoltingly tragic. She appealed to me 
with the strongest traits of a wise and 
capable motherhood, and we—society, the 
community, the people of New York—had 
killed her five infants determinedly, and 
then paid her for mothering a stranger’s 
child, a foundling. We preached hypo- 
critically against “race suicide” and were 
guilty of race murder. We were forcing 
her, and a thousand others like her, to 
live in pestholes, where her very care in 
keeping her children from the moral pol- 
lution of the streets shut them in with 
the infection of death. They were a vir- 
tuous, law-abiding, industrious, and affec- 
tionate family; and we murdered them 
for it. 

I tried to find out why we did it. I 
talked about it in the Settlement House, 
among the charity workers, and with the 
officers of the committees and “founda- 
tions” and bureaus whom I could reach. 
And I found that we did it, and allowed 
it to be done, because we did not care. 


WE allowed a system of taxation that 
discouraged the building of decent 
homes for the poor, and we penalized im- 
provement by levying upon the investments 
that were made for such improvement. We 
made it more profitable for landowners 
to keep land empty for a rise in value than 











REASON PLAYING 
going out 
INSTINCTIVE PLAYING 
coming in 


ACK of expression has been the great defect of player 


pianos. When you hear one in the next room, or the 
next house, you know at once that human fingers are 
not playing. Isn’t that so? 

Ingenious mechanics have tried to overcome this defect ot 
mechanical banging with interpreting machinery. 

The trouble with this interpreting machinery, as anyone 
can see, is that it keeps you busy reasoning; it makes your mind 
skip about instead of letting it dwell upon Music. You find 
yourself coming in too late with one lever, and, while thinking 
about avoiding that mistake, you make others. And all this 
takes away from the p/easure. ; 

The invention of the new Virtuolo has solved the defect 
of mechanical sound—but has solved it in another way. 

Four sensitive buttons, which you find you press /mstinc- 
tively, make the Virtuolo respond to every impulse for ex- 
pression that you feel while playing. 

The Virtuolo inspires you to express yourself Jnstinctive/y. 
Instead of having to use Reason—to make a mental and physical 
effort—you find you only have to follow your Jwstinct to put 
beauty into your playing. 

In an advertisement we can’t explain how the Virtuolo coérdinates 
with the Instinct of the person whose fingers rest upon these buttons. 

We want you to play the Virtuolo and know that Instinctive playing 
Most people find it more 
convenient and satisfactory to first inspect and play the Virtuolo at their 
dealer’s. Then, if Instinct wins them to this new type of player piano, 
they have it sent home. 


VIRTUOLO 


THE NEW INSTINCTIVE PLAYER PIANO 


is a fact, a success so tar as you are concerned. 


PRICES AND TERMS “THE INNER BEAUTY” 
( East of the Rocky Mountains) 


TheV irluolo inHallet & Davis Piano, 
mahogany case, ( olonial d: sign, $700. 
The Virtuolo in Hallet & Davis Piano, 
Arts-and-Crafts case, $775. InConway 
} iano, mahogany or walnut, $575. 
Lexingtont layerPiano, $450 to$485. 

Terms: Three years in which to pay 
ifyou desire. Simple interest on deferred 
payments. Fiancs and ordinary player 
pianostakeninexchange al fair valuation. 


PIANOS—MANY MAKES 


Hallet & Davis Pianos—pre-eminent among artists since the immortal 
Franz Liszt praised them above all other pianos at the Paris Exposition, 
1867. Price, $365 up. 

Conway Pianos, $300 up. Lexington Pianos, $250 up. 
pianos of all makes, accumulated in exchange for new Virtuolos. 

Terms: By our easy payments, you can have your piano to play on 
while saving to pay for it. Write for Special Bargain Bulletin, or tell 
us the make and price you’re looking for. 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO 


New York (Established 1839) Newark Toledo 


Send for Free Copy 


Find out more about music in you. 
Send for*‘ The Inner Beauty” a beauti 
ful illustrated booklet, which tells fully 
what we've iold bri fly in this adver- 
i s-ment. 

It also gives you many extraordinary 
thoughts on music— the language o 
composers. Beaulifu'ly illustrated with 
famous paintings inspired by Music. 

Shall we send you a copy of this book ? 


Also fine 


Boston 





HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO. 





Dept. X, 505 Fifth Ave., New York © Name—_—— — 
Please send me a fre copy of . 
“The Inner Beauty.” Street Address 


P. 5. ceive free a 


r plates of 


You will als 
set handsome 
Virtuolo case desigr 





City and State_ 
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IG BEN has some- 
thing to say to people 
who like to get up 
promptly in the morning. 
He guarantees to call 
them on the dot whenever 
they want and either way 
they want, with one pro- 
longed, steady call or with 
successive gentle rings. 


And he guarantees to do 
it day after day and year af- 


Jewelers. 


Sold by 








If you'd rise early, just say when 
And leave your call with me—Big Ben. 


$2.50 


Three Dollars in Canada. 


ter year, if they only have 
him oiled every year or so. 


There are 16,000 jewelers in 
the country who have known him 
since he was that high and who’ ll 
vouch for everything he says. 

Big Ben stands 7 inches tall, slender, 
massive, handsome. He rings steadily 
for five minutes or intermittently for ten. 
He’s pleasing to wind, pleasing to read 
and pleasing to hear. 





If you cannot find him at your jewel- 
er’s, a money order sent to his designers, 
Westclox, La Salle, Illinois, will bring 
him to you express charges prepaid. 


—————— 





























Remember this 


Fireproof materials alone can’t 
make a filing cabinet fireproof. 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


is made in such a way that 
it is practically one piece. 
The doors join with the 
walls by a tongue-and- 
groove plan. (See il- 
lustration.) There are 
no flame-inviting 
cracks, no easy line of 
fire travel. The cabinet 
is solid and durable. 
This construction is pat- 
ented. Imitators can make 
so-called “fireproof” cabi- 
nets but they cannot dupli- 
cate the exclusive SAFE- 

ABINET construction. 
You should be particular Ay get the original and 
genuine—THE SAFE-CA e 

Write for hocklee N-2 

THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY, Dept. N, Marietta, Ohio 


’ 
Manufacturers of THE 8-C LINE of STEEL OF FICE FURNITURE and 
THE 8-C BOOK-UNIT, the new steel library system for office and home. 





















THRE NAME 


Shur-on 


EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE 
MOUNTINGS 


GRACE THE FACt 
STAY IN PLACE 
Persons Often 
/ Look Alike 
Without Being Alike 
Other mountings may look like 
Shur-on Mountings, but close i inspec 
tion will show that better h 
eA makes Shur-ons, when properly a 
Comfortable, Con- 
venient, Durable 


Write us for “How, Where 
and Why" a Shur-on, 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
Established 1864 
Third Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 




















WHAT 15 CENTS WILL DO 


The little matter of 15 cents in stamps will bring you 
the Pathfinder 13 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is an 
illustrated weekly published at the Nation’s Capital, for 
the Nation, and now inits 18th year of increasing success. 
This paper fills the bill without emptying the purse; it 
costs but $1 a year. If you want to keep posted on what 
is going on in the world, at the least expense of time and 
money, this is your means. If you want a paper in your 
home which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, whole- 
some, the Pathfinder is yours. If you would appreciate 
a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly— 
here it is at last. Send only 15 cents to show that you 
might like such a paper as this, and we will send the 
Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks. The 15 cents does not 
repay us, but we are glad to invest in NEW FRIENDS. 
Address: THE PATHFINDER, Box W, Washington, D.C. 








Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home—express prepaid 











Beautiful new, attrac 

Sizes and Prices | tive patterns. Mule 
in all colors. Easi 

9x6 ft. $3.50 | cleaned; warranted 

9x7% ft. 4.00] to wear. Pod tire ig 

ne piece eversibdie, 

4 J. ft hyo Straight from the 

a B Wee Se makers and sold di- 

9x12 ft. 5.50] rect at one prof. 

9x15 ft. 6.50] Money refunded if 
not satisfaetory. 








free 


Send for new Catalogue showing goods in actual colors 














ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO. ,692 Bourse Bidg..Philadelphia 


The Paladino Family 


(Concluded from page 33 


to occupy it with houses that should re- 
lieve the overcrowded quarters. We built 
hospitals for poor consumptives and paid 
for them in part out of taxes on the 
increased rents of poor consumptives. 
We blundered and fumbled and made 
all the mistakes of ignorance and in- 
difference; and our mistakes were paid 
for in human lives. 


HE realty owners were able to fight 

legislation designed to save these lives, 
simply because there was no public opin- 
ion to prevent it. Such palliative laws as 
had been obtained were only laxly en- 
forced, because there was no public opin- 
ion to insure their enforcement. It was 
not only the realty owners who were 
guilty—and the city government and ad- 
ministrative officials and the magistrates 
and officers of the law. It was We who 
killed by the tens of thousands and were 
haunted by no ghosts of our massacres. 

There was nothing that I could do. I 
had no voice to reach the conscience of 
our people. I was shut down, in the 
lowest steerage decks of the ship, among 
dying immigrants, with a hundred bulk- 
heads and closed hatches between us and 
the music and gayety of the upper world 
I could only go on, making my records, 
compiling my statistics of disease and 
misery, in the hope that these might some 
day reach the hands of authority and 
bring us help. 

I did not go back to see the Paladinos. 
I could not face them. Not till I learned 
from the gossip of a neighboring family 
that Louis had run away from home. To 
Florida, they told me. Then I went. 

I went with a guilty feeling that I was 
responsible for frightening him away 
from the conditions that had been killing 
him. And I went expecting to find a con- 
demned household sitting in gloom. 


FOUND, chiefly, indignation. But not 
against Louis. He had run away with 
an older boy named Mike Marto; and every 
emotion of the Paladino family expressed 
itself, at first, in terms of resentment 
against this wayward Mike. He was “a 
bada boy, alaways, alaways.” Louis would 
never have run away if Mike had not per- 
suaded him to do it. He had no cause to 
run away. His family had treated him 
“like a prince,” Lucile declared. They 
had let him spend as much of his money 
as he would. They had all seen to it that 
he was well and warmly dressed. He was 
the “onely boy.” And now he was gone. 
At this the father began to weep. He 
was a short, fat man, in a soiled gray 
sweater, with a heavily corrugated fore- 
head and a hooked nose. He stood in the 
doorway, listening silently, and the tears 


ran down his cheeks to his mustache. 
He went away to his work without 
speaking. 


I tried to persuade them that it would 
be good for Louis to have a winter in the 
South. He would come back stronger and 
happier. Or he might make a success 
there, and then they could all follow him. 
They must remember that they were from 
Naples, and the climate of New York 
was particularly hard on Neapolitans. 

I might as well have promised them a 
happy reunion in heaven. Mrs. Paladino, 
on the night that Louis had failed to come 
home, had stood out on the fire escape till 
daybreak, watching for him. There were 
dark rings under her eyes, and she kept 


whenever her mind wandered from what 
we were s saying. She had a taper burning 
before a picture.of the Virgin on the 
mantelshelf. It was impossible to hold her 
attention. I thought it would be better to 
leave her until the first shock of her be. 
reavement had dulled. The room was in 
great disorder and very dirty. 

In the weeks that followed I got Lucile 
employment in a neighboring tailor shop, 
so as to take her away from the unhealthy 
basement of the candy factory, and I per- 
suaded her mother to let her come to oyr 
girls’ club on condition that I should cal] 


to take her there and bring her home 
again myself. Post cards came from 
Louis. He had worked his way to Florida 


on a fruit company’s steamship. He was 
in Jacksonville, employed as stable boy on 
a race track. He said nothing of return- 
ing, and his mother did not speak of it: 
but she kept asking how far it was to 
Jacksonville, how much was the fare 
from there; what was it like there, and 
did I know of any peopie to whom J 
could write to ask them to look after 
Louis ? Could [ write just to the “post 
office man”? 


I T was useless to talk to her of any hope 
that they might all go South. Outside 
the three rooms of her flat, the world was 
strange, uncertain, and menacing; here 
she had made a home with her own hands 
and built her life into it; she could no 
more change it, now, than a bird could 
take its nest of young in its claws and fly 
from a threatened tree with it. I gave up 
talking to her. I was glad that Louis had 
escaped. I did what I could to help Lu- 
cile; and I got little Rose admitted to our 
kindergarten. 

I went home for Christmas—and so I 
missed Louis’s return. He came back just 
before the holiday, and the neighbors 
joined the Paladinos in a celebration. | 
had finished my work in the district and 
transferred to another Settlement House, 
but I went to call on the Paladinos the 
first evening that I was free. They were 
all happy together again. Mrs. Paladino 
kissed me, and I knew that she had been 
treasuring it against me that Louis had run 
away. He shook hands with me apolo- 
getically, self-consciously. They talked of 
the “party” that they had given to wel- 
come him back, and he watched me and 
smiled a queer, crooked, guilty smile. It 
was as if he were saying: “I couldn't 


leave them. I had to stand by my 
family.” 
They had all contributed pathetically, 


from their need, to buy him a huge, ab- 
surd seal ring. I took his hand to look at 
it on his finger. His hand was cold, but 
it seemed to me that the ring was colder. 
I was nervous, I suppose. It seemed to 
me as cold as death. 


WANTED tocry. I got away as quickly 

as I could. I have never been back. 
What would be the use? They are in the 
“condemned” cells, with a thousand others, 
and I cannot go about on the streéts call- 
ing to the people—who have condémned 
hem—to save them from the consequences 
of this very indifference to which I must 
appeal. 

I entered the case on a record card; it 
is filed away in an office cabinet; when 
Louis dies, that fact, too, will be carefully 
filed, | suppose. And then some other 
member of the family will put on the 








glancing involuntarily toward the door horrible ring. 
THE TOILERS 
By WALT MASON 
ERE’S to the man who labors and does it with a song! He 
stimulates his neighbors and helps the world along! 
I like the men who do things, who hustle and achieve; the men 
who saw and glue things, and spin and dig and weave. 
Man earns his bread in sweat or in blood since Adam sinned; and 
bales of hay are better by far than bales of wind. 
Man groans beneath his burden, beneath the chain he wears; and 
still the toiler’s guerdon is worth the pain he bears. 
For there’s no satisfaction beneath the bending sky like that the man 


To look back o’er the 


As strong men ought to bear it, 
that’s the reward of merit 


and delve and he 





of action enjoys when night is nigh 
winding and dark 
you bore your grinding and soul-fatiguing load 
through all 
that is the balm of life! 
I like the men who do things, who plow and sow and reap, 
w things while dreamers are asleep. 


and rocky road, and know 


the stress 





who build 
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The Strength of Men 


(Continued from page 21) 


out of love, out of home, out of everything 
he had possessed, and who were beating 
him now through perfidy and trickery. 


IS face and his hands were scratched 
H and bleeding when they came to the 
narrow waterway, half lake and half river, 
which led into the Blind Loon. Another 
minute and they were racing again 
through the water. From the mouth of 
the channel he saw O’Grady and the 
Chippewaian a quarter of a mile ahead. 
Five miles beyond them was the fourth 
portage. It was hidden now by a thick 
pall of smoke rising slowly into the clear 
sky. Neither Jan nor the Indian had 
caught the pungent odors of burning for- 
ests in the air, and they knew that it was 
a fresh fire. Never in the years that Jan 
could remember had that portage been 
afire, and he wondered if this was an- 
othe trick of O’Grady’s. The fire spread 
rapidly as they advanced. It burst forth 
in @dozen places along the shore of the 
lake, sending up huge volumes of black 
smoke riven by lurid tongues of flame. 
O’Grady and his canoe became less and 
less distinct. Finally they disappeared 
entirely in the lowering clouds of the con- 
flagration. Jan’s eyes searched the water 
as they approached shore, and at last 
he saw what he had expected to find- 
O’Grady’s empty canoe drifting slowly 
away from the beach. O’Grady and the 
Chippewaian were gone. 

Over that half-mile portage Jan stag- 
gered with his eyes half closed and his 
breath coming in gasps. The smoke 
blinded him, and at times the heat of the 
fire scorched his face. In several places it 
had crossed the trail, and the hot embers 
burned through their moccasins. Once 
Jackpine uttered a cry of pain. But Jan’s 
lips were set. Then, above the roar of 
the flames sweeping down upon the right 






of them, he caught the low thunder of - 


Dead Man’s Whirlpool and the cataract 
that had made the portage necessary. 
From the heated earth their feet came to 
a narrow ledge of rock, worn smooth by 
the furred and moccasined tread of cen- 
turies, with the chasm on one side of 
them and a wall of rock on the other 
Along the crest of that wall, a hundred 
feet above them, the fire swept in a tor- 
nado of flame and smoke. A tree crashed 
behind them, a dozen seconds too late. 
Then the trail widened and sloped down 
into the dip that ended the portage. For 
an instant Jan paused to get his bearing, 
and behind him Jackpine shouted a warning. 


UE. out of the smoldering oven where 
O’Grady should have found his canoe 
two men were rushing toward them. They 
were O’Grady and the Chippewaian. He 
caught the gleam of a knife in the In- 
dian’s hand. In O’Grady’s there was some- 
thing larger and darker—a club, and Jan 
dropped his end of the canoe with a glad 
cry, and drew one of the knives from his 
belt. Jackpine came to his side, with his 
hunting knife in his hand, measuring with 
glittering eyes the oncoming foe of his 
race—the Chippewaian. 

And Jan laughed softly to himself, and 
his teeth gleamed again, for ‘at last fate 
was playing his game. The fire had 
burned O’Grady’s canoe, and it was to rob 
him of his own canoe that O’Grady was 
coming to fight. A canoe! He laughed 
again, while the fire roared over his head 
and the whirlpool thundered at his feet. 
O’Grady would fight for a canoe—for gold 
—while he—he would fight for something 
else, for the vengeance of a man whose 
soul and honor had been sold. He cared 
nothing for the canoe. He cared nothing 
for the gold. He told himself, in this 
one tense moment of waiting, that he 
cared no longer for Marie. It was the 
fulfillment of the code. 

He was still smiling when O’Grady was 
so near that he could see the red glare 
in his eyes 


HERE was no word, no shout, no 
sound of fury or defiance as the two 
men stood for an instant just out of 
Striking distance. Jan heard the coming 
together of Jackpine and the Chippe- 
waian. He heard them struggling, but 
not for the flicker of an eyelash did his 
gaze leave O’Grady’s face. Both men un- 
derstood. This time had to come. Both 
had expected it, even from that day of 
the fight in the woods when fortune had 
favored Jan. The burned canoe had only 
hastened the hour a little. Suddenly Jan’s 
free hand reached behind him to his belt 
He drew forth the second knife and 
tossed it at O’Grady’s feet 
O’Grady made a movement to pick it 
up, and then, while Jan was partly off his 
guard, came at him with a powerful swing 
of the club. It was his catlike quickness, 


the quickness almost of the great northern 
loon that evades a rifle ball, that had won 
for Jan in the forest fight. It saved him 
now. The club cut through the air over 
his head, and, carried by the momentum 
of his own blow, O’Grady lurched against 
him with the full force of his two hun- 
dred pounds of muscle and bone. 
knife swept in an upward flash 
plunged to the hilt through the flesh of 
his enemy’s forearm. With a cry of pain 
O’Grady dropped his club, and the two 
crashed to the stone floor of the trail 
This was the attack that Jan had feared 
and tried to foil, and with a lightning-like, 
squirming movement he swung himself 
half free, and on his back, with O’Grady’s 
huge hands linking at his throat, he drew 
back his knife arm for the fatal plunge. 

In this instant, so quick that he could 
scarcely have taken a breath in the time, 
his eyes took in the other struggle between 
Jackpine and.the Chippewaian. The two 
Indians had locked themselves in a deadly 
embrace. All thought of masters, of life 
or death, were forgotten in the roused-up 
fires of old generations of battle and race 
hatred that fired them now in their desire 
to kill. They had drawn close to the 
edge of the chasm. Under them the thun- 
dering roar of the whirlpool was unheard, 
their ears caught no sound of the moan- 
ing surge of the flames far over their 
heads. Evenas Jan stared horror-stricken 
in that one moment, they rocked at the 
edge of the chasm. Above the tumult of 
the flood below and the fire above there 
rose a wild yell, and the two plunged 
down into the abyss, locked and fighting 
even as they fell in a twisting, formless 
shape to the death below. 


T happened in an instant—like the flash 

of a quick picture on a screen—and 
even as Jan caught the last of Jackpine’s 
terrible face, his hand drove eight inches 
of steel toward O’Grady’s body. The, 
blade struck something hard—something 
that was neither bone nor flesh, and he 
drew back again to strike. He had struck 
the steel buckle on O’Grady’s belt. This 
time— 

A sudden hissing roar filled the air. 
Jan knew that he did not strike—but he 
scarcely knew more than that in the first 
shock of the fiery avalanche that had 
dropped upon them from the rock wall of 
the mountain. He was conscious of fight- 
ing desperately to drag himself from 
under a weight that was not O’Grady’s— 
a weight that stifled the breath in his 
lungs, that crackled in his ears, that 
scorched his face and his hands, and was 
burning out his eyes. A shriek rang in 
his ears unlike any other cry of man he 
had ever heard, and he knew that it was 
O’Grady’s. 
by foot, until fresher air struck his nos- 
trils, and dragged himself nearer and 
nearer to the edge of the chasm. He 
could not rise. His limbs were paralyzed. 
His knife arm dragged at his side. He 
opened his eyes and found that he could 
see 

Where they had fought was the srnol- 
dering ruin of a great tree, and standing 
out of the ruin of that tree, half naked, 
his hands tearing wildly at his face, was 
O’Grady. Jan’s fingers clutched at a small 
rock. He called out, but there was no 


meaning to the sound he made. Clarry 
O’Grady threw out his great arms. 
“Jan—Jan Larose—” he cried. “My 


God, don’t 
blind—” 
He staggered back, as if expecting a 
blow. 
“Don’t strike!” he almost shrieked 
“Mother of Heaven—my eyes are burned 
out—I’m blind—blind—” 


strike now! I’m _ blind 





E backed to the wall, his huge form 
crouched, his hands reaching out as 
if to ward off the deathblow. 

Jan tried to move, and the effort 
brought a groan of agony to his lips. A 
second crash filled his ears as a second 
avalanche of fiery débris plunged down 
upon the trail farther back. He stared 
straight up through the stifling smoke. 
Lurid tongues of flame were leaping over 
the wall of the mountain where the edge 
of the forest was enveloped in a sea of 
twisting and seething fire. It was only 
a matter of minutes—perhaps seconds 
Death had them both in its grip 

He looked again at O'Grady, and there 
was no longer the desire for the other’s 
life in his heart. He could see that the 
giant was unharmed, except for his eyes 

“Listen, O’Grady,” he cried. 
are broken, I guess, and I can’t move. 
It’s sure death to stay here another min- 
ute. You can get away. Follow the wall 

to your right. The slope is still free of 
fire, and—and—” 

















“T have been carrying a Hamilton 
for the past eight years, 


and in twenty years I have found no watch that gives the satisfaction 
that the Hamilton Watch does.’’ —Conductor C. Smith, Chicago & Alton R. R. 
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The Railroad Timekeeper of America 
Coane ttt Ba ers 
rain, * 
Over one-half (about fa™ 
56%) of the Engineers, 4 gap Lasse thin mode, We ean 
Firemen, Conductors Safety ‘Numerical Dial (as 
° shown) when desired. 
and Trainmen on Am- 
erican railroads 
where official 
time inspection 
is maintained 
carry Hamilton 
Watches. 
About four years 
ago the Hamilton 12- 
size Watch was intro- 
duced. This watch is em Poe. 
equal in accuracy and 34335) fs dogetert® 
reliability to the larger rail- 
road sizes in spite of the fact 
that it is the thinnest 12-size 19 or 
23 jewel watch made in America. 
Hamiltons are made in all stand- 
ard sizes. Prices of watches vary 
according to movement and case 
from $38.50 to $125.00. 
Your jeweler can supply @ 
ne Hamilton movement to fit your 
present watch case if you desire. 
= 


Ask him what he knows about 
the Hamilton Watch. 


. oe ve os 
Write for’ The Timekeeper 
This book is well worth having and 
saving against the day when you will 
want to buy a watch. We gladly send 
it to any one interested in the purchase 
of a watch. 


HAMILTON WATCH CO., 
=o 


















Dept. D, Lancaster, Pa. 
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He pulled himself out, foot | 


“My legs | 


ue Shite Gav, 9Day Toursof Japan 


Holds the Sox Up @ See Japan at her best—in April, the Cherry 
Holds the Shirt Down Blossom Season. 
Does not bind the leg 
Long or short drawers. No bulging of Shirt bosum. 
Fine for full dress shirts. 
Only garter endurable with varicose veins. 
Styles A. and B. in Silk 75c, Lisle 50c. Style C. 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
At your dealer's or send price and receive a pair postpaid. 
SHIRT GARTER CO., Box 103, Columbia, Tennessee. 


By special arrangement 
with the Japan railway lines, passengers on 
the Steamship MINNESOTA have privilege of 
making inland route, Yokohama to Nagasaki 
or vice versa by rail at no additional expense. 


@ This tour takes nine days, includes Tokyo, 
Nikko. Miyanoshita, Miyajima (Sacred Island) and 
trip along the Inland Sea. 

@ Round trip on Miyxesora to Manila and Hong 
Kong comprises delightful eleven weeks tour 
with best of accommodations at $387.50, first class. 
| Minnesota sails from Seattle, March 16th: returns 
| June Ist. Make reservations early. Send for 
|} handsome free book “Nine Day Tours of Japan” 
| and illustrated folder. 


H]..A. Noble, Gen. Pass’r Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


L= | Great Northern Steamship Co. 























is sufficient for the front of a 
post card. If you will write 
your own address plainly on 
the other side we shall be 
pleased to send THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG,—an elegant book of 178 


ges, which should be read by all who would Burpee-Quality 


Burpee, Philadelphia, 


ave the best garden possible and who are 
willing to pay a fair price for seeds of the 




















Fairbanks-Morse Marine Engines 


Sturdy, efficient two-cycle 


| Ask your dealer about the writing paper that | 
| | meets the requirements of the most discriminating 











. engines that will stand Two 
| men and women. It is hard, cowtinuons sere Cycle 
ice. Start easily without “—” 
cranking, have automo- § Type ¢ 
bile control, positive oiling 6 H.P. 
system and interchange 


able parts 


They give lots of power, 
are easily handled, run 
smoothly and all working 
parts are accessible with 
out special tools. 
Sizes, 3% to 24 H.P. 
Four-cycle engines, 444 
» 40 HP. 
Catalog No. 1231 TG free on request. 
: 900 S0.Wabash 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., “sve °chicege 
Ihe Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Limited, Montreal. 
Sole Agents for Canada. 


It’s a business builder for the dealer because it’s 
a customer pleaser. If your dealer cannot supply 
us his name and we will send you 
samples free. Write for package No. 6. 
Samue! Ward Co., §7-63 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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Hennepin Avenue, Dixon, Ill. 


Dixon’s Experience with Tarvia 


Constructed with Tarvia X 





aes City of Dixon, Ill., is one of the 
countless towns which have discovered 
the economy of building macadam roads 
with Tarvia. The result is a clean, firm, 
durable and dustless road which wears so 
much better than plain macadam that the 
extra cost of the Tarvia treatment is more 
than paid for. 

The effectiveness of Tarvia in Dixon is 
testified to in the two following letters: 


Dixon, Ill., Feb. 9, 1911 
Gentlemen :— 

We used several blocks of Tarvia-bound Mac 
adam last fall and I believe it has and will prove 
satisfactory for what we want. We have large 
amounts of fine rock easily accessible at a nominal 
price, and have had trouble in holding it as plain 
macadam on our hills, but Tarvia binder holds right 
where we want it. 

Personally I am a great believer in Tarvia as 
an answer to the demand here in Dixon for a cheap 
permanent pavement. 

Yours truly, 
Signed) R. C. BOVEY, 
Chairman, Street Commission. 


Dixon, Ill., April 10, 1911. 
Dear Sir: 

Will say that the tarviated street we laid here 
last summer seems to me to meet the requirements 
finely. The water runs off as “‘from a duck’s back.”’ 
For residence streets and particularly for hilly sec 
tions it is almost ideal. It is cheap as compared 
with brick and horses do not slip on it as they do 
on many streets. Then I think you are just about 
rid of the dust. 

(Signed) L. B. NEIGHBOUR, City Engineer. 
Tarvia is a dense, viscid tar product especially 
devised for use as a binder on macadam roads. 
It fills the voids in the macadam and encloses 
the stone in a tough, plastic matrix which pre- 
vents shifting of the stone under the weight 
of traffic, cushions internal movement, holds 
the surface stones to their work, prevents ravel- 
ling, erosion and pulverization by automobiles. 

Tarvia booklets are obtainable free on request. 


Address our nearest office. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York,Chicago, Philadel phia, Boston. 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Cincin 
nati, Kansas City, M nneapolis, New 
Orleans, Seattle London, England. 

Canadian Offices:—Montreal, Toronto, 


Winnipeg, Vancouver, St. John. Halifax, N. S. 











Your employees are 
disgusted with the 


fabric roller towel 


q You cannot blame them when you give a little 


thought to the matter. 


Who \ikes to use a towel 


that has been used by fifty or a hundred others? 


@ You don’t like it, and it is fair to suppose that 
your employees feel the same way. 


When they lose time from work on account of 
eye or skin diseases you may almost invariably sus- 


pect the roller towel. 


Scof Tissue 





lowels 
“Use like a Blotter” 


are cleaner and safer than the fabric roller towel ; 
Made from new wood pulp—no old rags—made 


under sanitary conditions. 
one at every wash. 


A clean towel tor every- 


“Use once and throw away.” 


It is mot necessary to use 5 or 6 towels at a wash, 


either. 
for the tace 


One is ample for the hands and another 


150 towels ina roll, 35c—( West 
of Mississippi River, 50c.) Each 
roll is packed in a carton which 
protects from germ-laden dust. 


Scott Paper Company, 


be Waldorf’ 


Makers of ‘‘Sani-tissue,’’ “‘Sno-tissnue’’ and 


601 Glenwood Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Toilet papers and other hygienic paper specialties 
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The Strength of Men 


(Concluded from page 35) 


O’Grady began to move, guiding him- 
self slowly along the wall. Then, sud- 
denly, he stopped. 

“Jan Larose—you say you can’t move?” 
he shouted. 

“oy s.”” 


Slowly O’Grady turned and came grop- 
ingly toward the sound of Jan’s voice. 
Jan held tight to the rock that he had 
gripped in his left hand. Was it possible 
that O’Grady would kill him now, stricken 
as he was? He tried to drag himself to 
a new position, but his effort was futile. 

“Jan—Jan Larose!” called O’Grady, 
stopping to listen. 

Jan held his breath. Then the truth 
seemed to dawn upon O’Grady. He 
laughed, differently than he had laughed 
before, and stretched out his arms. 

“My God, Jan,” he cried, “you don’t 
think I’d hurt you—now! You don’t 
think I’m clean beast, do you? The fight’s 
over, man, an’ I guess God A’mighty 
brought this on us to show what fools we 
was. Where are y’, Jan Larose? I’m 
goin’ t’ carry you out!” 

“T’m here!” called Jan. 


E could see truth and fearlessness in 

O’Grady’s sightless face, and he 
guided him without fear. Their hands 
met. Then O’Grady lowered himself and 
hoisted Jan to his shoulders as easily as 
he would have lifted a boy. He straight- 
ened himself and drew a deep breath, 
broken by a sobbing throb of pain. 

“T’m blind an’ I won’t see any more,” 
he said, “an’ mebbe you won’t never walk 
any more. But if we ever git to that 
gold I kin do the work and you kin 
show me how. Now—p’int out the way, 
Jan Larose!” 

With his arms clasped about O’Grady’s 
naked shoulders, Jan’s smarting eyes 
searched through the thickening smother 
of fire and smoke for a road that the 
other’s feet might tread. He shouted “Left” 
—‘right” — “right” — “right” — “left” into 
his blind companion’s ears until they 
touched the wall. As the heat smote them 
more fiercely, O’Grady bowed his great 
head upon his chest and obeyed mutely 
the signals that rang in his ears. The bot- 
toms of his moccasins were burned from 
his feet, live embers ate at his flesh, his 
broad chest was a fiery blister, and yet 
he strode on straight into the face of still 
greater heat and greater torture, uttering 
no sound that could be heard above the 
steady roar of the flames. And Jan, limp 
and helpless on his back, felt then the 
throb and pulse of a giant life under him, 
the straining of thick neck, of massive 
shoulders and the grip of powerful arms 
whose strength told him that at last he 
had found the comrade and the man in 
Clarry O’Grady. “Right”—“left”—“left” 
—“right” he shouted, and then he called 
for O’Grady to stop in a voice that was 
shrill with warning. ; 

“There’s fire ahead,” he yelled. “We 
can’t follow the wall any longer. There's 
an open space close to the chasm. We 
can make that, but there’s only about a 
yard to spare. Take short steps—one 
step each time I tell you. Now—left— 
left—left—left—” 


IKE a soldier on drill, O’Grady kepi 
time with his scorched feet until Jan 
turned him again to face the storm of 
fire, while one of his own broken legs 
dangled over the abyss into which Jack- 
pine and the Chippewaian had plunged to 
their death. Behind them, almost where 
they had fought, there crashed down a 
third avalanche from the edge of the 
mountain. Not a shiver ran through 
O’Grady’s great body. Steadily and un- 
flinchingly — step — step — step — he went 
ahead, while the last threads of his moc- 
casins smoked and burned. Jan could no 


longer see half a dozen yards in advance. 
A wall of black smoke rose in their faces, 
and he pulled O’Grady three paces away 
from the chasm. 

Then he shouted, with his mouth close 
to O’Grady’s ear: 

“We've got just one chance, Clarry. | 
can’t see any more. Keep straight ahead 
—and run for it, and may the good God 
help us now!” 

And Clarry O’Grady, drawing one great 
breath that was half fire into his lungs, 
ran straight into the face of what looked 
like death to Jan Larose. In that one 
moment Jan closed his eyes and waited 
for the plunge over the cliff. But in place 
of death a sweep of air that seemed al- 
most cold struck his face, and he opened 
his eyes to find the clear and uncharred 
slope leading before them down to the 
edge of the lake. He shouted the news 
into O’Grady’s ears, and then there arose 
from O’Grady’s chest a great sobbing cry, 
partly of joy, partly of pain, and more 
than all else of that terrible grief which 
came of the knowledge that back in the 
pit of death from which he had escaped 
he had left forever the vision of life it. 
self. He dropped Jan in the edge of the 
water, and, plunging in to his waist, he 
threw handful after handful of water 
into his own swollen face, and then stared 
upward, as though this last experiment 
was also his last hope. 

“My God, I’m blind—stone blind!” 


AN was staring hard into O’Grady’s 

face. He called him nearer, took the 
swollen and blackened face between his 
two hands, and his voice was trembling 
with joy when he spoke. 

“You're not blind—not for 
O’Grady,” he said. “I’ve seen men like 
you before—twice. You—you'll get well. 
O’Grady—Clarry O’Grady—let’s shake! 
I’m a brother to you from this day on. 
And I’m glad—glad—that Marie loves a 
man like you!” 

O’Grady had gripped his hand, but he 
dropped it now as though it had been 
one of-the live brands that had hurtled 
down upon them from the top of the 
mountain. 

“Marie — man — why — she hates me 
he cried. “It’s you—you—Jan Larose, 
that she loves! I went there with a 
broken leg, an’ I fell in love with her. 
3ut she wouldn’t so much as let me touch 
her hand, an’ she talked of you—always— 
always—until I had learned to hate you 
before you came. I dunno why she did 
it—that other thing—unless it was to 
make you jealous. I guess it was all fr 
fun, Jan. She didn’t know. The day you 
went away she sent me after you. But I 
hated you—-hated you worse’n she hated 
me. It’s you—you—” 


good— 


yp 


E clutched his hands at his sightless 

face again, and suddenly Jan gave a 
wild shout. Creeping around the edge of 
a smoking headland, he had caught sight 
of a man and a canoe. 

“There’s a man in a canoe!” he cried. 
“He sees us! O’Grady—” 

He tried to lift himself, but fell back 
with a groan. Then he laughed, and, in 
spite of his agony, there was a quivering 
happiness in his voice. 

“He’s coming, O’Grady. And it looks— 
it looks like a canoe we both know. We'll 
go back to her cabin together, O’Grady. 
And when we’re on our legs again—well, 
I never wanted the gold. That’s yours— 
all of it.” 

A determined look had _ settled in 
O’Grady’s face. He groped his way to Jan’s 
side, and their hands met in a clasp that told 
more than either could have expressed of 
the brotherhood and strength of men. 

“You can’t throw me off like that, Jan 
Larose,” he said. “We're pardners!” 








Juliet 


Continued from page 23) 


to cheer up. He ran over the important 
lines hurriedly, as if afraid of them. 

“If any of you happen to lose your 
lines,” he said, mopping his brow, “re- 
member that there is a prompter. Take 
it easy. Don’t talk too fast. Be natural, 
keep your nerve, and if anything goes 
wrong just bluff it out.” 

It was impossible to conceive, however, 
that anything could go wrong, for almost 
everybody in the park, through constant 
attendance at rehearsals, knew the play 
by heart.. There were enough unofficia! 
understudies to make several complete 
companies. A prompter! Why, the en- 
tire audience would be a prompter. 

There were no late comers at the club 
on “the night.” In fact, several hours be 


fore the play every man in Gardendale 
was in his evening clothes, save those who 
gazed at themselves in mirrors and won- 
dered if the gentlemen of the ancient city 
of Verona really looked like that. Car- 
riages were called for seven o'clock, which 
was a sure indication of nervous impa- 
tience. Under cover of darkness mysteri- 
ous figures, clothed to the heels, made 
swift dashes to waiting vehicles, which 
whirled off in the direction of the club- 
house at reckless speed. 


HE assembly room was jammed at 
eight o’clock, and the audience was 
carefully examining itself, looking for the 
folks who were not there. But there was 
so much excitement, and it was so hard 


oO 
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Juliet 


( Concluded from page 36 


track of “those present,” that it 
10 cially impossible to identify the 
cast by a process of elimination. There 
were no printed programs. At eight-fif- 
teen the orchestra was playing and the 
auditorium was noisy with music and con- 
versation. A quarter of an hour later the 
violins were still pouring out melody. No 
premonitory flicker had come from the 
footlights. ; . 

Behind the curtain was silence. A man 
in pink hose and doublet tiptoed across 
the stage, holding his sword clear of his 
legs. Now and then he inspected his 
amply filled tights with solicitude, but 
most of the time he was using a hand- 
kerchief on his forehead and muttering to 
himself. As he turned suddenly from a 
peephole in the curtain he ran full tilt 
into a stout person, encumbered in a 
voluminous robe. This man was also 
muttering. : 

“Is that you, Bennett?” asked the pink 
hose. “Who are you?” 

“The Friar,” said the man in the gir- 
dled robe morosely. “Gee, but this is hot. 
Didn’t monks ever have summer clothes? 
You're Romeo, I judge.” 

“Mercutio,” corrected Mr. Wilson. “I 
suppose it’s all right to tell now. Romeo 
is wearing blue ones.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Fletcher. Isn’t that a scream 

The Friar chewed glumly on an un- 
lighted cigar. ; 

“Seen Mclvor yet?” he asked. 

“No; I’m looking for him. Everybody 
else is in the dressing room. It’s alive 
with ’em. Confound Mclvor! I want to 
see if I can’t chuck this sword. I keep 
falling over it.” 

“Wait until you have to wear petti- 
coats,” grumbled the Friar, hitching up 
his robe. 


UT Mercutio had disappeared, still 

holding at arm’s length his weapon. 
At the door of the men’s dressing room 
he paused. There was a jumble of gen- 
tlemen in motley, viewing each other 
cynically and sourly. Some of them were 
reading aloud from little books. 

“Anybody seen MclIvor?” demanded 
Mercutio. 

Nobody had. 

“T’ve got to see him about this sword,” 
said Mercutio. 

“Tf you find him, ask him about my 
death,” called Tybalt fiercely. “He wants 
me to die up stage, and I want to die in 
front. So long as I’ve got to croak, I want 
a fair show at it. I’m going to pull off the 
classiest stage death you ever laid eyes on.” 

“Die anywhere you like,” shouted Ro- 
meo. “Only stand still while you're at it. 
I can’t gallop after you in this rig. My 
pants are too tight. How many times did 
Mclvor say I was to stab you?” 

“Don’t you forget that I’m_ ticklish,” 
said Tybalt with a shudder. “If you make 
me die snickering, I’ll break up the show.” 

“Mclvor wasn’t on the 4.56,” volun- 
teered a youth with a downy mustache, 
who wielded a cutlass that unmistakably 
belonged to “The Pirates of Penzance.” 

Mercutio bolted back to the stage, where 
the Friar, driven to desperation by the 
delay, had lighted his cigar and was send- 
ing volumes of smoke up into the flies. 

“Nobody’s seen Mclvor,” exclaimed the 
Veronese gallant. 

“Telephone,” said 
something.” 

Mercutio ran down to the bowling alley 
hy a back stairway, his costume drawing 
gasps of admiration from the pin boys, 
who for days had béen calling each other 
“Sirrah.” It seemed an hour to him be- 
fore he got MclIvor’s house. 

“What!” he roared. “Isn’t home yet? 
Sent no word? Where is he’ Every- 
body’s waiting. Oh, blazes!” 


HE dropped the receiver and dashed 
upstairs, falling headlong over his 
sword as he reached the top. 

He shot back to the dressing room 
and sent out a hurry call for the Dramatic 
Committee. The orchestra was playing 
the fifth overture and there were impa- 
tient sounds from beyond the footlights. 
_“Go ahead without Mclvor,” said Mr. 
Gates. “You can’t keep the crowd wait- 
ing. I'll act as stage manager until he 
comes. Are you all ready?” 
: “The men are all ready,” said Mercutio 

setter notify the ladies.” 

“Do it, then,” said Gates. 
after the lights.” 

Mercutio sped across the still dim stage 
and approached the apartment which had 
been set aside as a dressing room for the 
ladies. He listened at the door for an 
instant. There was no sound from within. 
Then he knocked sharply, and when there 
was no answer he knocked again. For a 

° 


>” 


the Friar. “Start 


“ll look 


third time his knuckles rapped on the 
panel, and he announced loudly: 

“T must come in.” 

The knob turned in his hand, and Mer- 
cutio stepped across the threshold. 

Twelve ladies sat in a row, eyes front. 
Mercutio remembered afterward that, in 
a dazed way, he had counted them. The 
silence of those twelve ladies was a mar- 
velous thing. The man in the pink hose un- 
consciously gripped his sword and blinked 
rapidly. The scrutiny of twenty-four un- 
sympathetic eyes was embarrassing. 

“Twelve!” he murmured. 
that’s—” 


“Why, 


HEN he remembered his pink tights 
and fled in confusion. 

“Gates!” he gasped, seizing that person 
violently by the arm and pointing back- 
ward to the half-open door. “There’s 
something queer in there.” 

“What’s queer?” demanded _ Gates. 
“Never mind. I'll go and see.” 

At the threshold he paused, raised a 
forefinger, and slowly counted them, from 
left to right. With an impatient shake 
of his head, he recounted them, from right 
to left. It came out the same. There were 
twelve, beyond possible doubt. 

“Hum,” said Mr. Gates, slowly, like a 
man groping for the solution of a mys- 
tery. “Ladies, the performance is about 
to start. Er—may I ask which is Juliet?” 

Twelve ladies arose and shook out their 
skirts. 

“T was just asking about Juliet,” said 
Mr. Gates. “Which one, please?” 

“Tam.” It was achorus of twelve voices. 

Mr. Gates fell back a step, treading on 
the toes of Mercutio, who was viewing 
the scene from over his shoulder. 

“I—er—don’t quite understand,” stam- 
mered Mr. Gates. 

“Neither do I,” said the twelve. 

Mr. Gates shook himself and began 
again: “What I mean is, will the lady who 
is to play the part of Juliet please step 
forward?” 

Twelve ladies advanced like a company 
of soldiers. 

“Tmpossible!” cried Gates weakly. 

“Utterly,” agreed Miss Trevor, a statu- 
esque figure in gorgeous raiment, who 
stood at one end of the line. Her tone 
was calm and chilly. 

“Inasmuch as the part was assigned to 
me,” added Mrs. Hopkins, giving a flirt to 
her train and surveying Miss Trevor com- 
prehensively. 

“Rather, to me,” added Mrs. Fanshawe 
nervously. “J—” 

“But Mr. Mclvor told me,” began a 
tearful voice in the center of the line. 
“Yes; he did tell me that—” 

Mr. Gates backed suddenly out of the 
room and drew the door shut. Three sec- 
onds later he was panting in the doorway 
of the men’s dressing room. 

“All Juliets!” he cried hoarsely. 

The gentlemen of Verona eyed him in 
astonishment. 

“Twelve!” yelled Gates. 

“Gates is dippy,”’ remarked Tybalt to 
Romeo. “What’s the matter with you, 
Gates?” 

But that gentleman had faded from the 
doorway. 

“Fact!” cried Mercutio, thrusting in his 
head. “I saw’em. I tell you there’s noth- 
ing but Juliets!” 

“Twelve!” moaned Mr. Gates as he ran 
blindly into the Friar, who was still mut- 
tering his lines and smoking furiously in 
a dark corner. 

“Twelve what?” 

“Juliets !” 


HE Friar looked closely into the face 
of his informant. 

“You've got numerical dementia, Gates,” 
he said. “Get a drink.” 

“T will!” yelled Gates as he disappeared. 

“Telegram for Mr. Gates! Telegram 
for Mr. Gates!” called a boy as he came 
up the stairway. 

Gates grabbed at the envelope and tore 
it open. But he was too excited to read 
it and passed it to Mercutio, who unfolded 
the message and read slowly: 


Blame the women, not me. None of 
them would be anything else. Suggest 
doing Juliet in relays and cut out other 
parts. See Henderson for a Rosaline; 
that'll help. Detained in city. MclIvor. 


“What’ll we do?” muttered Mr. Gates. 
“I'll kill McIvor. But what'll we do?” 

“Beat it,” said Mercutio tersely, un- 
buckling his sword and tossing it across 
the stage with a sigh of relief. ‘“That’s 
what Juliet have done.” 

“Have done?” repeated Mr. Gates me- 
chanically. 
“Yes, have done 
her.” 


The whole twelve of 














“Turned Down” 
because of “Acid Mouth” 


NSOUND, discolored teeth and a tainted breath are 
even more indicative of digestion and physical con- 
dition too weak for the struggles of business, than 

they are of careless personal habits, for— 
Even careful brushing does not insure your teeth 
against decay if your dentifrice is not efficient. 


TOOTH 


PEBEC PASTE 


Pebeco 1s the one dentifrice that preserves as well as cleanses, for it 
counteracts the great cause of decay and discoloration— Acid Mouth.’’ 


Experience the feeling of freshness that follows its use. Watch the 
stubborn spots of discoloration fade and disappear. If you smoke, Pebeco 
will clear away the odor of tobacco from your breath. 


Send for a 10-Day Trial Tube and Acid Test Papers 


and learn the true power and value of Pebeco 











Pebeco Tooth Paste is a scientific product of the laboratories of P. Beiersdorf & Co., 
Hamburg, Germany. It is to preserve and cleanse the teeth, not merely to wash 
them and to taste pleasant. 

Its effectiveness and the extra large size of the regular tubes make Pebeco the 
most economical dentifrice you can buy. These big tubes are 50 cents. Ask your 
druggist, but send today for Trial Tube and Test Papers. 


LEHN & FINK, 104 William Street, New York 
Originators of Lehn & Fink's Riveris Talcum—the powder free from greasiness 























RICES MILL WHITE 





“The Paint that Brims over with Sunlight’”’ 


Your plant needs this special, modern paint. 
Paints that a few years ago were accepted as ‘‘good 
enough for the purpose”’ are to-day obsolete. 


It is now known that cold water paints merely whiten for a time, 
then flake and scale. That ordinary white paint, made of lead and 
oil, quickly yellows. That zinc paint lacks covering power—opacity. 

In other gloss white coatings than Rice’s Mill White, varnish is 
used to give high gloss—and varnish hardens, then cracks. 

Our secret process of treating the vehicle gives Rice’s Mill White 
qualities that no other paint can possess. An elastic surface that 
will not crack. Stays white longest. Utilizes every ray of light. 
Highest sanitary value. Flows evenly—laid with a four-inch brush. 
All the advantages of enamel at oil-paint cost. There are better 
results for You in Rice’s Mill White. 

If you have 20,000 or more square feet of ceiling and wall space to cover, write us on 


your letter head, and we will send you free a sample d showing the tile-like surface 
of Rice’s Mill White, and our booklet, ‘A Clean Plant.’’ Address Department C. 


United States Gutta Percha Paint Co., 
Providence, R. I. : 
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COMPLETE $ 
s.room noust QR 


buy all the material for a complete 
house direct from the original producer 


AIADDIN 
INAS 

SAVE 

1 (0).'B ob a 


It saves many 
profits on the lumber, millwork, hardware AND LABOR. 
You keep the usual contractor's 
profits in your own pocket. 


Dwelling Houses, Barns, Summer Cottages 


Aladdin Houses are shipped everywhere. Every piece 
to you cut and fitted and ready to nail in place. No 
skilled labor required. Permanent, attractive, warm 


and lasting. Not portable. Price includes al! lum 


ber cut to fit, shingles, doors, windows, glass, psteut } 
locks, hardware and complete instructions. 6 “ 
Immediate shipment. Houses from 2 tol? rooms. \ j " 
Save many profits by buying direct from mill. . sf ’ 
If interested in farm buildings, send for special 1 ‘ 
pmphlet on this subject Send stamps for catalog F. —_ L \) ie r | 


plaster board, interior trim and finish, paint, nails, 
NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO., Bay City, Mich. 
Shipments now made :lirect from our mills in Michigan, 
Florida, Texas, Oregon and Ontario. 
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Economy in the 
Production of an Automobile 


This 45-horse-power Touring Car---$1500 ; 
equipped with self-starter, only $20 additional 


POINT IN ECONOMY is best explained by a comparison of facts 


and existing conditions. 
is a simple set of figures. 


fact you cannot dispute. 


And the clearest method of explanation 
To start with, an automobile plant can 
manufacture a car just as economically as its facilities will permit. 
It never varies. 


This 
Let’s see how this figures out. 


Most of the factories that make a standard forty horse-power touring car, 


produce somewhere around 5000 cars a year. 


These cars range in price 


from $1600 to $1800. Some are as high as $2000. 


The Overland plants produce 25,000 cars a year and the price of our 
forty-five horse-power touring car is only $1500. 


The answer is that we, with our 25,000-car capacity, have five times the 
facilities as that of the 5000-car factory, and our cost of producing a car is, in 
consequence, anywhere from 20% to 30% lower. 


The explanation of which is, that the 5000-car factory must 
do the work by hand that we do by machinery, for they lack 
the automatic equipment; they must buy their materials in 
small quantities and pay the long price; they must buy parts 
from some outside source, which we manufacture —thus 
eliminating the middleman’s profit. And no small number of 
them purchase their motor from some other factory, while we 
make our motor in our own shops; in fact every bit of every 
Overland chassis and every part of every Overland body is 
made in the Overland plants. 

These few facts give you the net difference between a 
5000-car factory and a 25,000-car factory, and go to prove that 
the largest plant can make a better car for less money than the 
smaller plant. 

Take our forty-five horse-power car point by point. See if 
you can tell the difference between this car and the average 
$1800 to $2000 car. The wheel base of this car is one hundred 
and fifteen inches. The motor is forty-five horse-power. The 
pressed steel frame has a double drop. The front axle is a drop 
forged I section fitted with Timken bearings. The rear axle is 
full floating, also fitted with Timken bearings. The selective 
transmission is fitted with the finest F & S annular bearings 
which are used on the most expensive cars made. The gear 
and crank casings are made of pure aluminum. Others use 


cast-iron. All of the operating levers are in the center of the 
car. Door handles are located inside. The carburetor is the 
best Schebler makes—Model L. The magneto is a Bosch. The 
tires are big. The body is large and roomy, seating five people 
with room to spare. The body design itself is gracefully pro- 
portioned. It is finished in deep Brewster green trimmed 
with heavy bright nickel-plate. Lamps are dead black and 
nickel-trimmed. 

If you wish we will equip the car with a self-starter -. 
only $20 additional. This starter is the most practical made. 
On continuous tests under all conditions it will crank a ce* 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred. It is simple and safe. All 
you have to do is to pull a little lever and your motor spins. 
Besides that, it is not complicated and is very economical. Use 
the same gas tank as you do for your headlights. 

We doubt if you will find the equal of this car for much 
less than $2000. At any rate investigate before you buy. It 
will prove to be a very economical move. The Overland 
dealer in your town will be glad to answer all your questions. 
See him before you buy your car. 

Our factory book gives in full the difference in automobile 
plants and shows why one plant can make a better car for less 
money than another plant. We will be glad to mail you a 
copy. Please ask for copy B-22. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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a HEN you can get a car like our Model 61 
his for only $1500 why pay more fora car of about 
ut. equal specifications? It is a forty-five horse- 
| power, five-passenger touring car. $2000 
| will not get you much more, so why pay it? 
teed Some, when trying to explain away the high prices tacked 
je | on their cars, try to throw dust in your eyes by talking a lot 





in about easy riding qualities, quiet motors, resiliency, etc. 


ial One good automobile is about as easy running and as quiet 
the as another, but what about the price as compared with other 


The 


ope ~~ cars of equal specifications? Ask them that. Read the 


pro- 


per ) :pposite page. 
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Model 61-T—$1500 


Wheel base, 115 inches; body, 5-passenger touring; motor, 4°4x4'<; horse-power, 45; 

ee ch magneto; tires, 34x4 i pottery, ish, Brewster gre en, ivory stripe, all bright parts 

—— Thr ce black. nd ek a tenes, on tel € nd nickel gas lamps, with 
nd horn » $1500. ‘Se If-starter, $20 extra 
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Heating that’s ‘warm as toast’ 


Te be “warm as teast” = 
suggests a comfert that | 
means mere than mere | 
heat. It cenveys the} 
idea ef a gentle radia- 
tion that travels te the 
‘heart and makes the 
whele werld joyous. 
Cemfert like this is what 

we effer with, 


[ANERICAN x |DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


They warm the hallways and rooms all over with equal distribution far 
surpassing any other methods. IDEAL Boilers are made from an absolute 
knowledge of the utmost a pound of coal will do, and just how to burn it so 
that the total heat of which it is capable is delivered to the rooms above. 
Their heat-making ability is planned and calculated by scientific men at our 
Testing Laboratories in America, Germany, England, France and Italy, and 
thoroughly proved out before placing them on the market. You buy a cer- 
tainty iri coal-saving features. And, IDEAL Boilers last! 


There are no fragile parts, no steel drums to warp, burn out or spring apart, leaking 
gas and ash-dust. No parts to be re-packed, calling for oft overhauling. The 
sections are joined by our clever machine-made nipples—iron to iron—no leaks. 
Therefore 50 years’ right use would not bring out a repair bill. 


su hm RAE ites AMERICAN Radiators are equally well made. Impossible to wear or rust them 

yt see. OUt—good for a century. Besides, they have a style, finish and ornamentation 
unequalled. Please let us tell you the full why, how and present attractive prices. 
Ask for book (free), “Ideal Heating.”’ 


Ask for catalog of the Arco Wand Vacuum Cleaner—a stationary machine located in cellar, having iron suction pipes reaching all rooms or parts of building. When ready 
to clean any room (floors, walls, ceiling, furniture, draperies, mattresses, drawers, corners, crevices, etc.), you merely turn electric switch that starts the Cleaner machine 
in cellar, attach dainty, light rubber hose to iron suction pipe opening in baseboard of room, and like a household magician you make a few gentle strokes with the handsome, 
bottomless-throated Arco Wand, which draws dust, lint, threads, cobwebs, bits of paper, insect eggs, etc., down the iron suction pipes into big sealed, disinfectant bucket in cellar. 
The Arco Wand gives you vacuum on tap in every part of your house—itis permanent, like steam or hot water heating. Cost of running adds only a few dimes to your monthly 
electricity bill. With utmost simplicity the Cleaner is put into old or new houses, flats, stores, hotels, churches, schools, banks, theaters, hospitals, etc. Send for catalog. 
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\ A h I I MP N Write Department 46 
1 | Ballpen AME MEKICAN N ' DI \DIATORCOM Al Y 816-822 Michigan Avenue 
Oo ex ve agents. 


Chicago 


Public Showrooms at Chicago, New York, — mad bbe a my a, Washington, Buffalo, Pitts sburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, = anta, a New Orleans, Ir on nor 
Titmacien, te aha , Minneapolis, St. Lou Denver * Seattle, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco, Br: ntéerd (Ont.), Londen, Pasi , Brussel Teele _ seldorf, Mila n 
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